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Uncle Sam preaches what he practices 


OW, MORE THAN EVER BEFORE, 
\ America’s clothing must serve better, 
longer. For conservation of clothing is vital. 


That’s why OPA suggests the use of high 
quality, fast dyes such as vat dyes. 


The army also recognizes the value of vat 
dyes by specifying them for such items as 
army uniform twill and coveralls for tank and 
truck forces. 

Day by day people are learning that fabrics 
need not fade noticeably. Their experience 
in the military forces, in war plants and in 


BETTER THINGS for BETTER LIVING... 


civilian life proves that some fabrics give 
color satisfaction. In the post-war world, as 
this is fully realized, it is only natural that 
consumers will demand fast colors in all 
merchandise. 


You can help the conservation program by 
using the fastest dyestuffs obtainable—vat 
dyes wherever Uncle Sam can spare them. At 
the same time you'll be helping yourself by 
building your reputation for the increased 
post-war market. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Ine.), Organic Chemicals Department, 
Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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STRETCH YOUR 


A MOST ECONOMICAL BASE FOR NAVY AND BROWN 
SHADES. LEVEL DYEING - RAPID EXHAUSTING, 
FOR ALL TYPES OF ACETATES. IN ALL APPARATUS 
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KELTEX | 


REFINED 


KELTEX eu 


excellent color yield 

good penetration 

easy removal with light rinse 
no scratching or mark-off trouble 
in the washer 


— low cost per unit of 
finished goods 


adopted KELTEX — the modern thickening 
agent — in their plants for use in Print Pastes 
(on cotton and rayon), Discharge Work, Pad- 
ding Operations, and Direct Dye Printing on 
Rayons. 


Besides, KELTEX is easy to handle, simple to 31 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 
use, It requires no boiling, filtering, or other 
special handling. You'll like KELTEX. 


OMPANY 


75\E. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 


seamen KELCO 
(c 


530 W. Sixth Street, LOS ANGELES 


at 
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OUR SPECIAL FINISHES 


NOW MEETING THE WARTIME REQUIREMENTS OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY \ / Wf 
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For the past twelve years America’s standard 


water-repellent finish. Now meeting govern- 


ment requirements for water-repellency 
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7 WATER-REPELLENT PLUS a 
-RESISTANT FINISH Ss = 
___ ADEW-RESISTANT FINISH —S. 
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Aqua-Sec water-repellent plus Purotize mil- 
dew-resistont. Compounded so that approxi- 
mately o 6% solution, based on 100% 
pick-up, will give o repellency rating of 90 


or better, and will deposit .5°> 
on the fabric. 
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Permanent cellulose finish ... now adding 
strength and durability to mosquito nettings 
shirtings, sheetings, and lace fabrics. Becomes 
so firmly anchored to each thread thot it is 
fast even to kier boiling. Manufactured by 
Sylvania Industrial Corp 
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MILDEW AND BACTERIA 
RESISTANT FINISH 
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Lasting mildew and bacteria-resistant finish 
Recommended for fabrics which must meet bac 
teriostatic and fungistatic properties as spec 
fied by Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Mar 
time Commission. Free of objectionable odors 
non-toxic, dries ot elevated temperatures 
Manufactured by Gallowhur & Co., Inc 
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AQUA-SEC CORPORATION 
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ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


JERSEY Cit y¥., N.J. 


Vew England Office: 511 WESTMINSTER STREET, PROVIDENCE, Ro 1 
Charlotte Office: 124 EAST THIRD STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. ¢ 
Mid-Western Representatives: MAHER COLOR & CILEMICAL CO... CLIICAGO, ELL.; LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 
In Canada: ONYX OLL & CILEMICAL CO., LTD... MONTREAL, P. Q.; TORONTO, ONT, 
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JUBABILITY AND THE DURATION 


Yardage by the mile...these few words best describe the tremen- 
dous demands now being made on American textile producers 
by our armed forces x: The material available for civilian use, 
therefore, must be processed to insure its maximum life * Never 
was durability more at a premium * There are ample supplies 


of high-class dyestuffs to meet military requirements and to 
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WASH FAST when the printed or dyed cloth is dried . ..., 


eliminates curing. 


DRY PRODUCT . . . easy to handle . . . saves shipping and 


storage space. 


NO SOLVENT . . . does not damage rubber blankets. 
ANY OTHER TYPES of COLOR can be used because the paste is made up with 


water. 


WIDE PIGMENT CHOICE ... you can select your pigment colors from 


several sources of supply. 


NO STRATEGIC MATERIAL or homogenizing equipment required. 
High Quality Results al Low Cosk 


Prove these values for yourself. 
Order a trial lot of Sho-Pal today. 


STEIN, HALL MFG., CO.~ STEIN, HALL & CO., INC. STEIN, HALL, LTD 


2841 South Ashland Ave., Chicago 285 Madison Ave., New York City 250 Van Horhe’St, Toronto, San 
1011 Johnston Building, Charlotte. N.C 


YEARS OF SERVICE \SUPPLYING HIGH QUALITY’ STARCHE 
ener, AND DEXTRINES -FOR SIZING PRINTING AND: FINISHIN 
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Interesting Compounds 


that can be supplied now 


in limited commercial quantities 


. as commercially supplied. is a 40 to 41 per cent solution of the 

hydroxide in water and methanol. It is a strong base approaching 

TETRAETHANOLAMMONIUM the fixed alkalies in alkalinity. Although its water solutions are 
HYDROXIDE stable at ordinary temperatures, they decompose on heating to 
form weakly basic polyethanolamines. Thus it has value where it 

N(C,H,OH),OH is desirable to destroy a strong base that has been useful at lower 
temperatures. It is an excellent solvent for certain types of dyes, 


but is not a solvent for cellulose. 


.. is a colorless medium-boiling (121.4°C.) liquid with a slight 

ethereal odor. Since it dissolves both oils and water, it is an excel- 

DIETHYL “CELLOSOLVE” lent mutual solvent. It is a solvent for nitrocellulose. and this 
solubility is increased by the presence of alcohol. In colloidal 
C,H;O0CH.CH,OC,H; systems, such as detergents or wetting agents of limited water 
solubility, it permits dilution with water with less tendency to 

gel or cloud. A stable compound, it may be used as an inert re- 


action medium. 


. is an amine-odored, colorless liquid, miscible with water and 
METHYLDIETHANOLAMINE benzene. It is suggested as an intermediate in the manufacture of 
textile auxiliaries, insecticides, emulsifying agents, and corrosion 
CH;N(C,H,OH),. inhibitors. It shows some evidence of selective action in the ab- 

sorption of acidic gases. Its physical properties include boiling 
point (at 4mm.), 121°C. and equivalent weight, 119. 


The booklet “Chemicals Available in Research Quantities” 
describes more than 30 new chemicals now available for research 
study. Write for a copy. 


For information concerning the use of these chemicals. address: 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street UCC New York, N. Y. 


PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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WETTING AGENT, PENETRANT Tr 
confidenti 


, and DETERGENT =a 
_ FOR SCOURING « BLEACHING - DYEING & FINISHING 


OTHER CHARACTERISTICS 
9 HIGHLY CONCENTRATED, DRY POWDER. 


2 READILY SOLUBLE. dyed mi 
fore. So 
who was 


UNAFFECTED BY ACIDS, ALKALIES OR HARD In fact, | 


experim: 
WATER. ied ws 


And « 
POWERFUL WETTING OUT AND PENETRATING finisher? 


finisher : 

AGENT. When 

TYPICAL we testec 
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APPLICATIONS EFFECTIVE DETERGENT IN SMALL QUANTITIES. ee 
Here’s 

bad CROWN’ 


iy Lelie © See eedin « FREE FROM ODOR. 


sizing + piece dyeing + pack- 7 
age dyeing + mercerizing + car- RINSES OUT OF CLOTH READILY. 

bonizing + wool scouring « silk 

Prices and formulas on request 


9 CAN BE USED WITH SOAP. 


an AHED 
PRODUCT | 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & cO., INC. 


Established 1815 PROVIDENCE, R. lI. Plant at Dighton, Mass. 


NEW YORK ° BOSTON ° PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTTE 
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This advertisement 
is of special interest to 
dyestuff Manufacturers 

and Finishers 


CROWN” TESTED HELPS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


WRITE A MILITARY “SUCCESS STORY” 


to. 6 of a series— from our RECENTLY a converter we know 

carfdential files on the COOK on a big job for Uncle 

am’s boys . . . supplying spun 

new “CROWN” Tested Plan rayon fabrics for Army officers’ 
shirts. 

You know how important it 
is supplying goods for military 
service ... making sure each 
shade is right and each dye lot 
up to snuff. So this converter 
told his finisher to dye the fab- 
ric to CROWN Tested specifica- 
tions in olive drab, officers’ 
“pink” and khaki. 

But the finisher had never 
dyed military shades to CROWN Tested requirements be- 
fore. So he went straight to Sis dyestuff manufacturer, 
who was completely familiar with the CROWN Tested Plan. 
In fact, this dyestuff manufacturer was even conducting 
experiments ... producing better dyes to meet the CROWN 
Tested requirements for fastness. 

And did the dye manufacturer come through for his 
finisher? As a matter of fact, three formulas reached the 
finisher in the next morning’s mail! 

When the samples were ready, 
we tested them under our 48-hour 
service plan. As you might expect 
... they passed with flying colors. 

Here’s an example of how the 
CROWN Tested Plan works. Army 
officers’ shirtings get into the 
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works on the double-quick. 
There’s no guesswork . . . no 
wasted time or effort . . . today 
when time is of the essence! 
Converters, finishers, even dye 
manufacturers . . . appreciate 
the merits, the basic reliabil- 
ity, of the CROWN Tested Plan! 


WHAT PRICE “CUT-THROAT” COMPETITION? 


You know the vicious cycle. First, competition moves in 
on your perfectly satisfied customer ... offers a fabric 
“identical” to yours for a fraction of a cent less. You meet 
the price. Competition meets that. Down... down... the 
price keeps dropping. AND SO DOES THE QUALITY 
of the fabric. Finally, there’s no profit or satisfaction in 
the deal for anyone! 

One way to get off this short-sighted merry-go-round 
is to do business under the CROWN Tested Plan. Then... 
your customer knows your cloth is properly constructed 
and finished. Your competitor’s fabrics have got to meet 
those same requirements or they’re no bargain at any 
price! You protect yourself from the chiseling that travels 
under the sheepskin of “competition.” 

You compete—in the true sense of the 4p. 
word—with your equals. You compete {mann 
only with those converters who can sup- 4¥ 
ply a fabric whose standards can match 
your own—the CROWN Tested require- 
ments. 


{ APPROVED 


NEW INFORMATIVE LABELING! 


Consumer Satisfaction under the Three Tag”’ System 


“CROWN” TESTED 
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RAYON FABRICS 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Baa! Baa! Black 


Sheep 


... have you any wool?” 


ORE than just a nursery rhyme, that 

simple question contains the germ of 
the entire problem of the “natural” fibers 
—wool, silk, flax, cotton. All are subject to 
Mother Nature’s whims, and wishes. Rayon, 
a man-made, man-controlled fiber, is truly 
free. Only man’s ingenuity limits rayon 
production in either quantity or quality. 
As one of the largest rayon producers, In- 
dustrial Rayon has seen this fundamental 
distinction from the very beginning. It has 
chosen to concentrate its technical skill 
on the quality side. Results: 


“CONTINUOUS PROCESS” Rayon 
Yarn—a new method exclusive with In- 
dustrial, that produces yarn, from spinning 


to twisting, untouched by human hands. 
The resultant yarn is more uniform than 
anything known before and is virtually 
free of knots and broken filaments. 


“SPUN-LO” Knitted Fabric—a new 
standard for underwear cloth—uniform, 
as only a cloth can be that is produced 
from raw material to finished product, 
under one roof—dainty, durable, lovely 
to handle, washable as a handkerchief. 


And rayon is still a comparative babe 
among textiles. New and greater wonders 
are still to come, once war demands are at 
an end and all man’s skill turns once more 
to creating for a peacetime world. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
New York Office. 500 Fifth Avenue 





Are YOU PREPARED TO MEET WARTIME 
PROBLEMS ... RESTRICTIONS 
... NEW REQUIREMENTS? 


Under the recent amendment to Conservation Order M-103, you 
will be able to buy for 1943, only 60% of your total dyestuff 
purchases in 1941. That means that the dyestuffs you buy this 
year must really “deliver the goods” . . . they must be up to par 
in every respect! 

Let our dye chemists check every purchase you make to assure 
you of getting full dollar value! 

If you have finishing problems, our technicians and chemists can 
work them out for you. Our laboratories are completely equipped 
to conduct all types of tests for fastness, shrinkage, weathering, 
water repellency, mildew resistance, moth resistance, etc. Or if 
you wish to double-check your raw stock or greige goods, we can 
perform any chemical or physical test on every conceivable type 


of fiber or fabric. 


Our laboratories are staffed and equipped to perform all of 
the tests required by A.A.T.C.C. and A.S.T.M. procedures and 


government specifications. 


Write to our main laboratories or to the branch nearest you. 
Or, better yet, drop in at one of our offices and discuss your 


problems personally with our staff. 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY,. INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
* American Council of Commercial Laboratories HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. GREENSBORO, N. C. WOONSOCKET, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT TRADE NOTES 


Blue GNXX | 
Blue GDNN | IBC 


BLUE 


for producing bright Blues in 


HESE azoic colors, for printing ; ; 
cotton, linen or rayon, produce L HE outstanding soluble vat color 


Navy Blue of good fastness at a 
low cost. In combination with the 
Pharmasol Yellows they produce deep 
Browns. 

PHARMASOLS are stabilized solu- 
tions, adjusted to the most practical 
concentration, which can be easily 
applied with a maximum of efficiency. 

PHARMASOLS do not decompose 


and thereby they overcome the other- 


any depth, of excellent fastness, 
is Indigosol Blue IBC. It is suitable 
for dyeing, padding and printing on 
cotton, linen or rayon (excepting 
acetate fibres) where maximum fastness 
is required. 

Indigosol Blue IBC is an important 
member of the group of very fast 
Indigosols, all of which are readily 
soluble and easily developed. 


wise problems of troublesome dissolv- 
ing. 





CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
451-453 Washington Street, New York City 


BRANCHES: IMPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES OF EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PHILADELPHIA DURAND & HUGUENIN S. A. 
PROVIDENCE HAMILTON, ONT. BASEL, SWITZERLAND 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representative: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) 
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A Service Study of 


WOMEN'S FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY 


Manufactured from Four Varieties of Long Staple American Cotton 


MARGARET B. HAYS, RUTH ELMQUIST ROGERS and MARY CAROLINE BOYER 


Textile Physicist 


Textile Chemist 


Junior Home Economist 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, Agricultural Research Administration, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture* 


INTRODUCTION 


HE increased demand for long staple cotton for 

the war makes it important to use all available sup- 

plies to best advantage. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has been determining the value of different 
grades and types of cotton for specific purposes by manu- 
facturing the fiber into yarns and fabrics, and subjecting 
articles made from these fabrics to service under as nearly 
controlled conditions as it is feasible to secure. In one 
study (10) sheeting made from American upland cotton 
selected to represent good middling, middling, and strict 
good ordinary cotton were submitted to wear and labora- 
tory tests. Another investigation (7) was made on sheet- 
ings from two selected mill types of American upland cotton 
ranging in grade from middling to strict middling. 

This article reports similar work on Coker Wilds, Pima, 
Sx P, and P x (S x P) varieties of long staple American 
cotton when made into women’s full fashioned hosiery, and 
subjected to wear and laboratory tests. It also contributes 
information as to the amount of service that may be ex- 
pected from women’s hosiery of a specific construction. 

‘Acknowledgment is made to Henry W. Barre, head pathologist, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, for assistance in locating and selecting 
suitable cottons for this investigation; to Sterling Spinning Com- 
pany, Belmont, N. C., and to Union Manufacturing Company, Fred- 
erick, Md., for cooperation in the manufacturing phases of the study ; 
and to E. Genevieve Wilson, superintendent of nurses, Garfield 
Memorial Hospital, Washington, D. C., for making it possible to 
conduct this study with student nurses. Appreciation is also ex- 
pressed to the following members of the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics staff: David H. Young, senior marketing 
specialist, for making arrangements for the manufacture of the yarns 
and hosiery ; to Nathaniel E. Jones, formerly assistant cotton tech- 
nologist, for supervising the spinning of the yarn and the knitting 
of the hose; to Hyman D. Rothkopf, formerly junior scientific aide, 
for making the yarn tests; to Viola C. Jelinek, formerly junior 
chemist, for making the fluidity determinations ; and to Jeanne King, 
Junior scientific aide, for assistance with the statistical calculations. 
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THE COTTONS AND THEIR MANUFACTURE 


The Coker Wilds No. 11 cotton used was grown com- 
mercially and selected as representative of that variety. 
The Pima, S x P, and P x (S x P), three varieties of 
American-Egyptian cotton, were produced under uniform 
conditions at the U. S. Experiment Station at Sacaton, 
Ariz. 

Samples of each cotton were sent to the Appeal Board 
of Review Examiners of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture for classification. Their grade and staple length 
are given in Table I. 

All four varieties of cotton were spun into yarn under 
typical plant conditions in a commercial mill which nor- 
mally used long staple cotton.?, The cotton was opened and 
passed in succession through a bale breaker, an Aldrich 
beater, and a vertical opener. It was fed to single process 
pickers, Buckley and Kuschner beaters, and then was 
delivered to the card room. 

After passing through the cards, all cottons went through 
the sliver and ribbon lappers and then to the combers. After 
combing they went through one-process drawing frames, to 
the slubber, then to the intermediate, fine, and jack frames. 

The cottons were ring spun in two yarn numbers, 90 
and 120, using a twist multiplier of 3.75 in the Z direction. 
Two-ply yarns were produced by wet twisting in the S 
direction, with a twist multiplier of 4.25. 

All the yarns were gassed and mercerized in a commer- 
cial establishment. They were coned, then shipped to the 
knitting mill. 

Hose were knit on 42-gauge, full fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines with 120/2 for the main yarn and 90/2 for the 
stretch welt and reinforcement yarn. They had 46 courses 


? Detailed manufacturing information. on machine settings and 
knitting specifications will be furnished upon request. 
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per inch. After seaming with 90/3 yarn, all hose were 
scoured and bleached. They were paired in accordance with 
mill practice. 


WEAR AND LABORATORY PROCEDURES 
Wear Test 

The individual hose from 10 dozen pairs knit from each 
cotton were marked with identifying numbers and laun- 
dered before distribution for the wear test. Four pairs of 
hose—one each of the four cottons—were issued to each 
of 76 student nurses who wore them in rotation while on 
eight-hour duty. After each days’ wear, the soiled stock- 
ings were brought to the Bureau’s laboratory for launder- 
ing,* inspecting, and repairing. 

A daily tally was kept of the individual hose washed. 
Snags, runners, and holes and the number of days of service 
at which they occurred were recorded on wear charts. 

Sampling 

Six pair of new hose of each variety of cotton were 
subjected to laboratory analysis after a preliminary wash.’ 
Twenty-four of the 76 student nurses were selected at 
random to have their hose used for laboratory testing. Tests 
were made at regular intervals of six days wear and laun- 
dering. For each of four test periods, hose from six of the 
24 students were used. At any test period, a student whose 
hose were chosen for test purposes had worn one pair of 
hose of each variety of cotton the same number of times. 
For examples, in Tables IV and V, wearer 14 had worn 
one pair of hose of each cotton 18 days, and wearer 21 had 
worn each pair 24 days. 

At any test period, the even numbered hose of a pair 
was used for the bursting strength test and for fluidity in 
cuprammonium hydroxide; and the odd numbered hose, 
for the elastic properties by the Frazier test. Five bursting 
strength samples were taken from the leg in such a way 
that no courses were duplicated. One sample for the 
fluidity test was taken from the middle front of the leg, 
10 inches from the top edge. 


Laboratory Methods 

All physical tests on yarns and hose were made in a 
laboratory maintained at 70° F. and 65 per cent relative 
humidity. Yarn number, strength, twist, and appearance 
were determined to evaluate the yarns. For hose the tests 
made were: Length of service, bursting strength, elastic 
properties, and fluidity. 

Yarn number was determined by weighing 1 yard of 
yarn from each of 20 cones on a Universal yarn-number 
balance, calibrated to read on the cotton system. A motor- 





*For laundering, a vacuum-cup type of home washing machine 
was used. Twelve pairs of hose were placed in each of three mesh 
bags in the machine. The soap solution was prepared by dissolving 
88 gm. of neutral chip soap in 1 liter of water. The soda ash solu- 
tion for neutralizing the water contained 28 gm. of 58 per cent 
soda ash dissolved in 1 liter of water. To each tub of water, 100 ml. 
of soda ash solution were added. The laundry method included one 
6-minute suds at 30° C. with 300 ml. of soap solution, one 10-minute 
suds at 70° C. with 225 ml. of soap solution, four 6-minute rinses 
at 60° C. and a final 5-minute rinse in cold water. The tub was 
always filled to the full load line. The hose were centrifuged after 
each suds and rinse. They were hung over smooth metal rods and 
allowed to dry at room temperature overnight. 
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driven pendulum type Scott tester with a capacity of 2 
pounds was used to determine the yarn breaking strength 
by the single strand method (1, p. 126), and the percentage 
elongation at the time of break was read on the attached 
scale. The breaking strength was corrected to the nominal 
yarn number according to the A.S.T.M. formula.* 

The ply twist of the yarn was determined with a hand 
operated twist tester using a distance of 10 inches between 
the clamps and the same tension weight for both yarn num- 
bers. The amount of twist in each strand of single yarn was 
determined in a twist tester equipped with a Smith attach- 
ment using 5 inches between the clamps. The twist was 
removed and then inserted in the reverse direction. 

Five tests for yarn appearance (1, p. 130) were made 
on bobbins of single yarn obtained during the spinning 
operations. The grades were established using the revised 
photographic standards of A.S.T.M. 

The hose not removed for testing were continued in 
service until worn out and new hose were issued until 10 
dozen pair of each cotton were put into service. The 
laboratory worker who inspected the hose decided when it 
was no longer practical to repair a stocking. This time of 
discard was used to calculate the length of service for each 
cotton. 

Bursting strength was determined with the ball burst 
attachment for the Scott tester (4). 

To measure the elastic properties of the upper part of 
the hose, the stocking was placed on the Frazier machine 
with the seam between the two jaws as described by Peter- 
sen (6). From the load-circumference diagram at the 200th 
cycle, the loads “‘s” and “s’” were read and the load “s’-s” 
was computed as previously reported (4). 

The fluidities of 0.5 per cent dispersions of the cotton 
fabric in cuprammonium hydroxide were measured at 
20° C. in 25 ml. buret consistometers (1). The fluidity was 
calculated as described by the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials except that, in addition, a correction for 
velocity gradient (2) was made. 


RESULTS 
Classification of Cottons 


Coker Wilds was Strict Middling and the Pima, S x P, 
and P x (S x P) cottons were all grade No. 1. Coker 
Wilds, an upland cotton, was graded by a different stand- 
ard from the three American-Egyptian cottons. Coker 
Wilds had a staple length of 134 inches whereas Pima, 
S x P, and P x (Sx P) all had a staple length of 1-9/16 
inches (Table I). 


Manufacturing Waste 
As shown in Table I, the S x P variety lost the least in 
carding, namely 9.38 per cent. It was followed by the 
Pima Backcross, Pima, and finally by Coker Wilds, which 
lost 11.22 per cent. A smaller amount of cotton was re- 
moved by the combers from the Coker Wilds than from 





{ “Actual average breaking strength X actual average yarn number 





Specified yarn number 
= Breaking strength corrected to specified yarn number. 
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TABLE I 

Classification and manufacturing waste from four varieties of 

cotton. 

Variety of cotton....Coker Wild Pima Ss PatexP) 

Strict 
Middling No. 1 No. 1 No. 1 

Staple length 
(inches )° -3/8 

Weight of cotton fed to 
pickers (pounds) .. 526.00 

Carding loss based on 
weight fed to pickers 
(per cent ) , 10.13 9.38 

Weight fed to combers 
(pounds ) 

Combing loss based on 
weight fed to comb- 
ers (per cent) : 18.59 19.37 17.36 

Combing loss based on 
weight fed to pickers 
(per cent ) 3.0 16.71 17.55 15.67 

Yield (per cent) ; 73.16 73.07 74.61 


1-9/16 1-9/16 


270.25 


454.38 


240.62 404.25 298.88 


Classification made by Appeal Board of Review Examiners of the United 


States Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE II 


Yarn tests on mercerized and gassed yarns spun from four 
varieties of cotton. 


Appearance 
Variety of cotton Elonga- Twists per inch? of single 
and Breaking tion at S turns Z turns yarn before 


nominal yarn number strength break in ply in single plying*® 


Pounds Per cent Number Number Grade 


ns § 90/2". 0.5 3.6 28.3 34.2 B+ 
Coker Wilds ) y59/3° | | 35 315 38 =B 
46 278 339 A— 
ya ae 7 
48 278 341 B 
32 317. #388 #==&B 
47 279s 3400—s—«é&W]WUH+ 
35 319 352 ~&B 


1Average of 100 determinations, 5 from each of 20 cones. 

*Average of 20 determinations for ply twist, 4 from each of 5 cones; and 
40 for single, 8 from each cone. 

*Average of 5 boards graded by J. M. Cook, Clemson Laboratory, Agricultural 
Marketing Administration. 


TABLE III 


Average length of service and time of first break for hose knit 
from four varieties of cotton. 


Hose with 

Time of first break no breaks 
Pairs of in leq area when 

Variety of Average hose Standard Average Hose mate was 

cotton length averaged deviation time Averaged discarded 


Length of service 


Days Number Days Days Number Per cent 


Coker Wilds ... 18.9 66 8.96 9.9 123 
ae. 58 8.94 11.7 105 
c 63 7.41 12.6 110 
59 9.93 11.5 110 





the three American-Eypgtian cottons (Table I). After 
carding and combing, Coker Wilds yielded 75.72 per cent; 
Px (S x P), 74.61; Pima, 73.16; and S x P, 73.07 per 
cent. 
Yarn Properties 

The difference in staple length of the cottons is reflected 
in the breaking strength of the yarns. The 90/2 yarns from 
the American-Egyptian cottons are approximately one- 
fourth stronger than those from the Coker Wilds, and the 
120/2 about one-third (Table II). The differences in 
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TABLE IV 


Bursting strength of hose knit from four varieties of cotton 
and given various amounts of service. 


Coker- 
Wilds Pima 


Period of Wearer 
service No. 


Ss? Ps GF?) 


Days Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
36.5 36.5 34.7 
36.0 37.3 34.5 ° 
35.6 40.0 34.1 
38.0 35.9 39.2 
3 39.1 31.8 

38.3 38.9 


“378 35.5 


31.1 35.3 
33.7 32.9 
30.1 32.3 
32.7 32.2 
31.6 34.7 
35.4 

32.4 


32.0 
30.3 
29.7 
29.6 
32.1 

328 
31.1 
31.7 
25.3 
28.7 
30.6 
30.6 
28.12 
29.2 
27.2 
25.9 
26.8? 


29.1 
__23.8 
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1Wearer 25 substituted. 
*Wearer 26 substituted. 


breaking strength for the three American-Egyptian cottons 
are small. For the 90/2 yarns, the American-Egyptian 
cottons had a larger percentage elongation at break than 
did the Coker Wilds, but there was no appreciable differ- 
ence for the 120/2 yarns. 

The yarns of all four cottons were spun with the same 
twist multipliers so the number of turns of twist per inch 
as determined on the completed yarns are similar (Table 
II). The values for twist were not corrected for differences 
in yarn number as was done for the breaking strength 
data. The small differences in amount of twist may have 
occurred during spinning from slight variations in diameter 
along the yarn. No difficulties were experienced in knitting 
these experimental yarns even though they had somewhat 
more twist than is usual for commercial knitting yarns. 
They were spun with sufficient twist to designate them as 
“lisle” according to the Federal Trade Commission Trade 
Practice Rules (11). 


The differences in the appearance ratings of the yarns 
from the four varieties of cotton were small, from A- to B 
(Table II) and could not be discerned in the finished hose. 
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TABLE V 


Elastic properties (Frazier test) and fluidity in 


cuprammonium hydroxide of hose knit from 


four varieties of cotton and given various amounts of wear and laundering. 


_ OO aaa ——— 


Stretch 
Stretch load at 19.2 inches (s) 
Period Wearer Coker Coke 


load increase from 19.2 to 20.2 
inches (s'—s) Fluidity in cuprammonium hydroxide 
4d Coker Py 


of service No. Wilds Pima S x P Px(SxP) Wilds Pima S x P Px(SxP) Wilds Pima S x P (SxP) 








Days Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds * Pounds Rhes Rhes  Rhes 


12.2 12.2 11.1 22.9 29.6 
5.0 7.8 21.8 15.6 
10.6 13.3 BM. 29.9 
5.0 8.9 12.8 19.1 
34 8.9 13.9 19.1 
5.0 10.0 14.5 17.9 
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So 
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35.9 16.5 45.8 S53 5.6 
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TABLE VI 


Analysis of variance of physical and chemical tests on hose knit 
from four varieties of cotton. 


Fluidity in 
: : cxprammonium 
: Bursting strength Elastic properties hydroxide 
Source of Mean Mean Square Mean 
variation D/F Square D/F s s’ D/F Square 
3 0.783** 
4 5.815** 


Service® . 12 y , , 12 .246 
Between 

Stockings ..100 5.17 . : 100 =.138 

1A double asterisk indicates that the variation exceeds the 1 per cent level 


and a single asterisk, the 5 per cent level. 
2Error term. 


Length of Service of Hose 
The average length of service ranged from 18.9 days for 
the Coker Wilds to 20.6 for the S x P variety (Table III) 
but the differences in amount of service are not statistically 
significant.® Although the number of pairs of each cotton 
issued were the same, the number of hose worn until dis- 
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6.3 
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6.4 


carded varied since some student nurses left the hospital 
before all their hose were worn out. 

When the time of discard is combined for all four cottons 
(Fig. 1), the average length of service for the 246 pairs 
is 19.9 days. 

The hose from the Coker Wilds cotton averaged 9.9 days 
for the time of first break in the leg area, whereas the hose 
from S x P averaged 12.6 days. Only 6.8 per cent of the 
individual hose from the Coker Wilds cotton had no breaks 
in the leg section when they were discarded because the 
mate was badly worn whereas as many as 12.7 per cent 
from the S x P had no breaks at the time of discard. 

Although there was no statistically significant difference 
in the length of service of hose made from any of the four 
cottons, the hose from the Coker Wilds appeared to be the 
least satisfactory when the numerical values for the length 
of service, time of first break in the leg portion, and the 

* Any difference exceeding the 5 per cent level is considered sig- 
nificant in the discussion of results. 


(Continued on page 209) 
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MEETING CHANGING CONDITIONS’ 


R. W. JACOBY 
Ciba Company, Inc. 
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If this fact is astounding, consider another 
situation. In addition to Webbing, this Depot procures 
piece goods. Last year, their procurements of piece goods 
totaled 1,366,000,000: yards. Again, a little arithmetic 
will show that this is practically 800,000 miles, which js 


ERTAINLY, no one will dispute the statement amounts to. 


that conditions have changed very rapidly in the 
last few years. These changes apply to all indus- 


tries, and’ have occurred in many different forms. Perhaps actual 


the greatest one, as far as the textile industry is con- lates 


cerned, is the entirely new conception of volume of busi- enough to go around the world three times, make three 


: a in cons 
ness. strips to the moon and enough lett over to go around the 


As you know, there are many branches of the Armed 


: is in th 
moon once and hold an ice-bag on the head of the man-in- 
: up the 
men in 
up to y 
fo meet this stupendous demand upon its productive many | 


Forces which make procurements of textile materials. the-moon when he gets a headache from considering suc 


Among these are the following: figures ! 

Army Quartermaster Depots, Marine Corps, Navy Bu- 
reaus, Ordnance Department, Chemical Warfare, Medical capacity, the textile industry has streamlined its produc- 
Corps, Signal Corps, Army Air Corps, Engineers, Treas- tion. It has consolidated operations as much as pos- 
ury for Lend-Lease. sible to make them continuous and avoid intermediate 

It is natural for most textile people to think first of 
the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot and, undoubtedly, 
everybody would concede the fact that their procurements 
Recently, an officer connected with pro- 
curements made the statement, “Now, a million yards is 
This may seem fantastic. 
at the present moment, invitations for the following items 
are now open at the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot : 

169,000,000 yards 8.5-ounce herringbone twill. 

76,500,000 yards khaki uniform twill. 

62,600,000 yards raincoat sheetings. 

37,000,000 yards drills, various widths. 

37,769,000 yards marquisette netting. 

31,715,000 yards poplins, broadcloth, albert twill. 

18,000,000 yards 36-inch tobaccos, medical. 
2,861,000 yards sateens, print cloths, muslins. 

You certainly will agree that this is an enormous quan- 
tity of goods but, since it is an accepted idea that the 
Philadelphia Depot makes tremendous procurements, let 
us consider another one which you may not realize also 
figures in a big way. Among the items which this other 
Depot procures is Webbing. Last year, the amount of 
the Webbing procured by this Depot was enough to go 
around the world, to the moon, around the moon, and 
back to the earth again. This, certainly, is talking in 
“astronomical figures.” When I heard this statement, I 
checked further to find that that distance is approximately 
510,000 miles. It only takes a little simple arithmetic to 
convert this into yards, which would figure 897,600,000. 
You will note that this is less than a billion yards, which 
will probably give you some idea of what a billion yards 


and, w 
produc 
costs W 
handling. Where various treatments could be consolidated, This 
this was done. Machine speeds have been stepped up. In 
other words, our total conception of plant operation has 
This demand for such enormous 


must 11 


tic to 1 


are enormous. been entirely revised. from t! 


amounts of material for the Armed Forces has greatly and m: 


only a remnant.” However, reduced the productive capacity available for civilian sonditi 


goods, so that the same streamlining has occurred on 
Operations have been consolidated or made 
continuous and simple operations have been combined. 


mildew 
this work. ditions. 
resistat 
As an example, I recently: saw acetate goods which were 
to.be dyed in light shades and delustered. The deluster- 
ing material and the dyestuffs were added together and 


applied in a quetsch, so that the entire process was ac- 


produc 
This is 
course, 
on mat 
complished in one run. require 
In order to better familiarize you with the results of this repellet 
streamlining, we might consider a particular case. Just of alum 
recently, I was talking with the head of a print works two w 
agent j 





which has long been known as a quantity producer but 
which has never sacrificed quality for quantity. This tion or 
agent 1 


ment fe 


man told me that now his print-room production is 4,000 
yards per print-machine hour. His print room used to be 


Today, his print-room can ot worl 


the bottleneck of his plant. 
print more goods than his bleach-house can supply and 
more goods than his finishing department can finish, as 
the result of which he has had to shut down two print 
machines. 


tially a 
agents 
spray r 
prevent 
dewpro 
which ¢ 
proofin; 
solutiot 
Ther 


new on 


Undoubtedly, many of you have, as I have, in the past 
gone to meetings where costs were going to be discussed, 
and we were asked to bring with us estimates of costs 
based upon various sized runs. In a great many it 
stances, this was simply surmised or conjectured. In 





*Presented at meeting, Rhode Island Section, March 26th, 1943. 
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other word, we guessed what we might be able to do with 
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certain volumes of business but, today, the guess-work is 


entirely eliminated. People can figure costs, now, based 
on actual operating conditions. Take the case just re- 
ferred to—this particular plant no longer has to surmise 
what its cost might be. Those of you who are in the 
printing end of the business know what a print machine- 
hour costs. It is easy to divide this figure by 4,000 yards 
and so get the unit cost of putting a yard of goods through 
the print-room. This cost is so low it is astounding, and 
we can all rest assured that the effect of this is going to be 
felt long after the duration. 

After one has tasted cake, he probably would not be 
satished with dog-buscuit and, when a plant has found by 
actual experience what their cost figures can be under 
certain conditions, this is going to be a very potent force 
in considering business at a future date, and a plant which 
is in this enviable position is certainly not going to “hold 
up the umbrella” for less fortunate plants. Many of you 
men in the job finishing business have always had held 
up to you the low costs of some of your competitors and 
many times have been compelled to meet their prices 
and, with the situation as it stands with the enormous 
production, today, it is going to give very wide leeway in 
costs which will always make itself felt. 

This is indeed a global war and, therefore, materials 
must meet all kinds of weather conditions, from the Arc- 
tic to the Tropics. In the Tropics conditions will vary 
from the dank, humid jungles to the dry, burning deserts, 
and materials must be provided which will meet these 
conditions. One of the most important requirements is 


mildewproofing. This is done under three different con- 


ditions. The first is the fire, water, mildew, and weather — 


resistant finish, in which all the ingredients necessary to 
produce these qualities are applied at one time in a solvent. 
This is a simple operation and is very satisfactory but, of 
course, produces a feel and body which is not satisfactory 
on many items, so that some other items have different 
requirements, such as that they be mildewproof and water 
repellent. For the water repellent finish, the ordinary type 
of aluminum acetate wax emulsion is used. This is done in 
two ways, either by incorporating the mildewproofing 
agent in with the emulsion and applying it in one opera- 
tion or by a two-bath method in which the mildewproofing 
agent is applied, first, and then the water repellent treat- 
ment follows. There are several drawbacks to this type 
of work, in that many of the mildewproofing agents mate- 
tially affect the spray rating. Some of the mildewproofing 
agents do not have any affinity for the fiber and so a high 
spray rating must be obtained in order to have the mildew 
preventative remain in the goods. The third type of mil- 
dewproofing is where there is the only requirement, in 
which case it is usual to use solvent soluble types of mildew- 
proofing materials and applying them either in this solvent 
Solution or an emulsion containing the solvent solution. 
There are a number of fungicides on the market and 


new ones are constantly coming to the fore. The better 
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known ones are orthophenylphenol, pentachlorphenol, di 
hydroxy-dichlor-diphenylmethane, and phenyl-mercuro 
2-2'-2” nitrilo-triethanol lactate. Of the latter compound, 
it is claimed that it is water-soluble and that after applica- 
tion to goods, in drying it becomes insoluble, but some 
people who have made tests on this line state that they 
have not substantiated this claim. 

Originally, many of the specifications called for a spe 
cific fungicide content, but this has been very largely 
superseded by specifications which call for a performance 
test which, after all, is the most logical method of testing 
That is, the goods should be inoculated and, then, exam- 
ined visually for mildew when the inoculated material is 
incubated and, also, by soil burial tests. In other words, 
the measure of judgment rests upon the actual effectiveness 
of the mildewproofing agent. Tests are made not only on 
treated goods but, also, on treated goods which have been 
given the 30-minute spray test and a 24-hour leach test. 
A blank test or untreated goods is run at the same time 
for a check. 

In considering various fungicides, the question of toxic- 
ity is very important and the Surgeon General’s office has 
made a very extensive study of this factor, and on many 
of the better known fungicides has established maximum 
limits for the amount of such fungicide which can be put on 
goods to be used under conditions of intimate bodily con 
tact. 

Another feature which is receiving the attention of the 
Depots,—which they want to develop, is an antiseptic 
treatment for goods which are laundered and then stored. 
This should be a combination of germicide and fungicide, 
the idea of which is to have the goods ready for use re- 
gardless of how long or under what conditions they are 
stored. 

Another item which is very important is that of the 
blending of fibers. Sometime ago, when there was an 
anticipated shortage of some fibers, there was considerable 
activity on the matter of blending of fibers. But this 
blending should not be considered entirely a matter of 
adulteration or substitution. Blends can be devised having 
various characteristics. Nature does not provide all the 
desired characteristics in any one fiber, but blending can 
be considered from the standpoint of combining some of 
these to make a more satisfactory product than might 
exist without such blending. This whole question should 
be considered more from the standpoint of alloys for, as 
you know, properties of various metals are known but 
by combining different metals into alloys much more ad- 
vantageous characteristics can be obtained. It is my per- 
sonal opinion that this matter of blending is going to receive 
more and more thorough study and consideration, so that 
there will be an increasing amount of blended fabrics which 
will have been designed for particular use. 

There are a number of other items which I want to offer 


for your consideration. Right at the moment the U. S. 
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Marine Corps is very much interested in the printing of 
tricot or bobbinet nets with vat colors. If any of you men 
are interested in this, I would suggest that you get in 
contact with Col. H. C. Cooper, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Quartermaster Depot, 1100 South Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. You may not be familiar with handling these 
materials, but you may have handled jerseys and know 
some of the difficulties. I would simply say that tricots 
and bobbinets are liable to be considerable trouble, but there 
are some tricks in handling these materials and it is an 
urgent question at the moment. 

The matter of the pH of cloth is one which is receiving 
increasing attention and you will undoubtedly hear more 
and more of this. This will apply to both cotton and wool 
and specifications will probably call for the fabrics to have 
a certain pH. The details of this are not available, but 
I can simply say that the Air Corps, Chemical Warfare 
Service, Ordnance and Quartermaster Depots are studying 
this matter very thoroughly and you will, undoubtedly, 
hear more of it in the near future. 

A permanent moth repellent is a subject in which vari- 
ous depots are particularly interested. Formerly, the moth 
repellent requirements were simply that the fabric be moth 
repellent up to the date of original issue but, with our men 
stationed in all parts of the world, under widely different 
seasons, it will be necessary for material to be laundered 
and stored so that a moth repellent treatment which will 
not leach out in laundering is very much desired. 


Coated fabrics are a very important item and formerly 
the coating was done with a rubber solution. On fabrics 
which were coated on one side, the uncoated side was 
made water repellent. With the shortage of rubber, this 
coating is now being done with various synthetic resins, 
and it has been found that the solvents used with the 
synthetic resins have a much more deleterious action on 
the water repellent treatment than would the solvents used 
for rubber. This degradation of the water repellency after 
coating is so marked that some of the specifications are 
now calling for the goods to be made water repellent 
after the coating. This is being successfully done by the 
spreader or knife-coating method. 


Impregnation of materials to make them resistant to 
gas is rapidly increasing, and this impregnation treatment 
is such that the handling of the goods prior to the impreg- 
nation is very important and it can materially affect the 
results obtained or the material itself can be very badly 
affected. On items to be impregnated, the preliminary 
handling should be kept to a minimum and on some items 
it is desirous to have as much of the cotton wax present 
as is possible. It is the opinion of some of the Depots 
that more and more attention will have to be paid to 
finishing from the standpoint of anticipating subsequent 
impregnation treatment. 


Sulfur colors have been specifically excluded by many 
specifications due to the fact that after the last War it was 
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found that some goods dyed with sulfur colors tendered 
materially upon standing. A great deal of study and re 
search on this question has been done and real improve. 
ments made. It has been pretty well established tha 
the pH of the finished goods dyed with sulfur colors js 
a very important factor. I think it has been pretty 
well established that goods can be dyed with sulfur colors 
and not tender upon storing; but what consideration as 
to the use of sulfur colors may have developed due to 
these tests has now been pretty well discarded, because jt 
has been found that if goods are dyed with sulfur colors 
and then impregnated for gas resistance, there is yery 
material tendering of the goods. There are a few items 
which are accepted dyed with sulfur colors, among which 
are raincoats, yarns for various purposes, barrack bags, 
and wool and cotton flannel. This wool and cotton flannel 
consists of 20 per cent cotton and 80 per cent wool. The 
cotton is dyed with sulfur colors and the wool is dyed with 
chrome colors. In view of this effect of the impregnation 
upon goods dyed with sulfur colors, it was considered 
that sulfur colors would not be accepted on this fabric, 
but tests made indicate that the impregnation does not 
affect this particular fabric, so that it will probably con- 
tinue to have the cotton dyed with sulfur colors. The 
idea is that, if after impregnating, the cotton was separated 
out, it would be found to have deteriorated in strength, 
but the impregnating treatment causes some shrinkage 
in the wool, with the net result that the entire fabric 
after impregnation is somewhat stronger than the unim- 
pregnated material, so it appears that this method of dyeing 
will probably continue. 


There are a number of items which are dyed with 
direct colors, among which are underwear, cotton, special. 
The specifications for this item are very exacting regarding 
the processing of these goods. They are not to be given any 
preliminary boil off and they are to be dyed at a tempera- 
ture of not over 170°. However, dyeing can be carried 
out in the presence of a suitable wetting agent. The 
purpose of this is to retain as much of the original cotton 
wax as possible in the goods, as this item is to be impreg- 
nated for gas resistance and it is desired to have the fabric 
affected as little as possible. Other items dyed with direct 
colors are tapes, wool and cotton underwear and socks, 
cotton socks, sheetings, silesias, and linings. 


Considerable yardage continues to be procured of goods 
dyed with the old-fashioned mineral khaki where various 
metallic oxides are precipitated in the goods. This method 
of dyeing has produced a fabric which has presented diff 
culties in sewing, as with a large percentage of mineral 
present there was a tendency to burn the needles. They 
now find that by incorporating 5 per cent of wax in the 
finished goods sewing can be done satisfactorily. 


On most of the other items, vat colors are the old- 
standby, and it is because of the enormous demand for vat 
dyed goods for all branches of the Armed Forces that 
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Order M-103 prohibits the use of nine anthraquinone 
yat colors for any purpose other than for material for 
the Armed Forces. 

This tremendous demand for material has created many 
bottlenecks and many shortages. As far as shortages are 
concerned, when this becomes acute, a particular item is 


generally placed under allocation. As far as bottlenecks 


are concerned, many steps are taken to meet this situation. 
An outstanding example of a bottleneck is the Navy Blue 
Flannel, Melton, and Kersey for the Navy. For years 
the old-standby for Navy uniforms has been goods dyed 
with indigo and alizarine. Most of this has been stock 
dyed, although there is one continuous indigo machine in 
operation which is dyeing flannel piece goods. However, 
the total productive capacity of indigo dyed goods is not 
sufficient to meet the Navy demands. 
are accepting goods dyed with the leuco esters and chrome 


Accordingly, they 


colors or goods dyed entirely with chrome colors, and it 
appears that these two alternative types of goods will be 
accepted for the duration. The Depot prefers the leuco 
esters and chrome colors to goods dyed entirely with 
chrome colors, and considerable study is being given to 
both methods of operation. 

As far as shortages are concerned, as previously stated, 
most of these are covered by allocation orders, but there 
are some which are not. One of the most acute of these 
shortages and one which, I understand, is rapidly getting 
worse is the matter of starches and gums. These are of 
extreme importance both for finishing materials and for 
thickeners for print pastes. For finishing materials, finishes 
are being altered or other materials used, but with the print- 
ers the situation is most acute. There are quite a number of 
substitutes now in use and other items are receiving 
serious consideration. Among the alternatives for the 
printers are the following: 

Water-soluble cellulose ethers, which are extremely satis- 
factory for salt colors, acid colors, and aniline black. 

Sodium Alginate, which is very satisfactory for acid 
and direct colors. However, it becomes thin with alkali. 
This thinning with alkali is not too great, and it is possible 
to substitute this for some British Gum in vat paste and 
not have too much thinning action. It lengthens out the 
paste to overcome the shortness of starches or some of 
the alkaline converted gums. 

Emulsion, A very satisfactory emulsion of Ethyl-cellulose 
can be made which is satisfactory for the insoluble azo 
colors like Diagen, Pharmasol, or Rapidogen colors. 

_ Bentonite, or colloidal clay, is receiving serious con- 
sideration and usage. It does, however, produce a very 
short paste, so that lengthening materials are necessary in 
conjunction with it. 

Spruce Extract, or the sulfite waste liquor, made calcium- 
free, has been tried as a lengthening agent and very in- 
teresting results have been obtained. 


: 
Urea, when added to starches or alkaline converted gums 
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will greatly lengthen the paste so that very good vat 
printing paste can be made with starches or alkaline con- 
verted gums,—replacing much of the British Gums with 
The Urea should be added last in the preparation 
of the paste, or when it is cooled down to about 110°, so 


Urea. 


there will not be too much decomposition due to the alkaline 
paste. 

This morning, I was talking with a gentleman who is 
connected with a company that supplied a great deal of 
the starches and gums for the textile industry. I said to 
him, “What are you going to do for the printers?” He 
answered, “We are telling them to use sawdust.’ This 
was meant to be facetious, but I told him that it was not 
quite as far-fetched as he thought. You can readily ap- 
preciate that abroad, where the food situation is what it 
is, it would be out of the question to consider edible 
cereal products, such as starches and gums, for print 
thickeners. One very satisfactory substitute is wood gly- 
colic acid ethers obtained by action of mono chloracetic 
acid on wood-pulp previously treated with alkali. It reaily 
is not such a “far-cry” from sawdust to wood-pulp. An- 
other satisfactory substitute which is being carried out 
abroad is the alkali silicate, which is concentrated and 
free alkali added to prevent precipitation of silicic acid 
anhydride. I have just stated these are being used abroad, 
but we have not heard of any work along these lines 
being done in this country. 

Another feature on which you, undoubtedly, have found 
conditions greatly changed is the number of phases of your 
business which comes under Government Control. Un- 
doubtedly, all of you are aware of the fact that there are 
Government Orders. This book of over 82 pages is just 
an index of the Priorities and Allocation Orders. It is 
not the Orders themselves. The Orders themselves fill 
two loose-leaf binders, each one over three inches in thick- 
ness. Fortunately, many of these items do not apply to 
you, but there are some that do, and it might be worth- 
while to discuss some of them. They can be divided into 
The first ones are what we might call 
The first one of these is General 


different types. 
Restraining Orders. 
Conservation Order M-280, Copper Rollers, which as 
you know states that any print rollers not used between 
September 1, 1941 and September 1, 1942, must be set 
aside for scrap or an equivalent of other rollers. There 
has been very little criticism or complaint about this order, 
although it does have a little inequity but, then, it would 
be practically impossible to write out any Order which 
did not have some inequity. This particular Order is 
more severe on a plant that does mostly multi-color work, 
that is, 6, 8, or 10 color patterns, than it is on a plant 
which does mostly small work, that is, 1, 2, or 3 color 
patterns. It stands to reason that a plant doing big work 
would inave to have a great many more rollers in use and 
many of them might stand idle longer, for it would be 
economically unsound to take a set of 6, 8, or 10 engraved 
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rollers and break up this set for 1, 2, or 3 color patterns. 
[ think, when some mills began to go over their records, 
they were astounded at the number of rollers they had 
which had not been in use during this period. I know in 
some cases it ran to over 60 per cent of the total number 
of copper rollers. However, as just mentioned, there 
has been practically no complaints regarding this Order. 
As a matter of fact, it can be helpful, for you all know 
the difficulty in getting customers to agree to old patterns 
being turned off. You are fortunate in the fact that now 
this is beyond your control. The situation is being very 
well handled and the vertical hook-ups simply know they 
have so many rollers and they have to plan their work, 
accordingly. The job printers will have to deal with a 
variety of customers and can handle the situation very 
well, as has been done by assigning so many rollers to 
each account. Then, they can simply tell their customer 
that with the Government restrictions they only have so 
many rollers available and after a customer has these 
all engraved they cannot engrave any more patterns until 
he releases some old patterns, so you see this is a very 
valuable weapon in your hands. 

An order with which you are undoubtedly all acquainted 
is Conservation Order M-103 pertaining to Dyestuffs, 
which is frequently called “conversation order,” which 
certainly is the proper description, for it has caused no end 
of discussion. The purpose of this Order is to conserve 
critical chemicals which are used not only in the manu- 
facture of dyestuffs but directly in the War Effort. It 
was issued with the feeling that its intended purpose 
could be carried out by proper action as regards depth 
This Order 


gives a quarterly quota of dyestuffs for civilian use, 


of shade, coverage of printed pattern, etc. 


which is based upon the entire dyestuff consumption in 
the year 1941. <A plant doing much Government work 
has a considerable amount of its productive capacity en- 
gaged in this work, so that with the productive equip- 
ment available for civilian purposes the quota of dyestuffs 
is ample. There are several ways in which the situation 
can be helped. 
exempted colors. 
ticular use and many changes made in this regard. A 


In the first place, there are a number of 
Colors can be selected more for par- 


new color card, which the printers have just issued, is 
a very constructive step in this direction. Again, this 
Order can be used very effectively in a vertical hook-up 
or a job finishing plant. <A plant is allowed so many 
lbs..of Class B colors and so many dollars worth of Class 
C and Class D colors. The vertical hook-up can utilize 
A job 


finisher who has a variety of customers can do as is being 


that amount of material in any way they see fit. 


done, namely, to allocate the dyestuff to different cus- 
tomers. In other words, he can say to them that he has 
a certain amount of color available, due to the Govern- 
ment’s restrictions, and he in turn has to pass these re- 


strictions along to the customer. 
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This Order also prohibits the use of meta-toluylene 
diamine for developing diazotized colors. This does not 
present any real hardship, for meta-phenylenediamine cay 
be used in its place. As far as blacks are concerned, we 
feel that the BH Black, developed with MPD, is perhaps 
not quite as fast as the same color developed with MTD, 
but there is a very satisfactory substitute which consists 
of dyeing the goods with Direct Black and then coupling 
with Fast Red 2 G Salt. This is much quicker than diazo. 
tizing and developing and costs a little less for dyestuf 
and chemicals. Of course, considerable more fastness 
might be obtained with the Zambesi Black developed with 
MPD. 
dyestuffs and chemicals, which might be interesting :— 

BH Black developed with MPD $3.25 per 100 Ibs 

Direct Black coupled with Fast Red 

2 G Salt $2.98 per 100 Ibs, 

Zambesi Black coupled with MPD $6.23 per 100 Ihs. 

At this point, I would like to issue a word of warning 
There may be 3 


I have here some comparative cost figures of 


and that is not to let down the bars. 
tendency on some people’s part, when they figure that there 
is only a certain dollar value of dyestuffs which they can 
purchase, to make the money go further they buy cheaper 
and inferior dyestuffs, but I assure you that any such 
action will only prove to be a boomerang and will even- 
tually hurt not only the person that does this but other 
people in the same industry, as well as destroying people's 
confidence in the products of this Country. Already, in- 
ferior merchandise is on the market and the excuse is 
offered that due to the War they cannot get good colors 
from Germany, which of course is an insult to the industry 
in this Country. A week ago tonight, Dr. Lippert, who is 
Chief of the Dyestuff Section of the Textile, Clothing and 
Leather Branch of the War Production Board, spoke at 
a Meeting in New York, and he said that he hoped that 
the “liberal attitude of the W.P.B. will not be intrpreted 


by some persons to lower quality of civilian products since 


it is our obligation to maintain the standard to the best 
of our ability. A substitution of inferior dyestuffs for 
those of higher quality will be received as meaning that 
more rigid and severe regulations are needed without de- 
lay.” In view of this warning and also the pride people 
should have in their own work, it is hoped that quality 
will not be lowered and if it is, undoubtedly there will be 
repercussions which will be unpleasant to everybody im 
volved. 

Other types of Orders might be described as being help 
ful Orders, in that they do really give assistance to people 
in the textile business. One of these is Preference Rating 
Order P-139. This Order, unfortunately is interpreted 
differently by different offices of the War Production 
Board and, therefore, we think it perhaps wiser to simpl\ 
read extracts from this Order which seems to me to b 
perfectly clear and should not result in differing interpre- 
tations. This Order refers to producers of textile fibers— 
leather—leather 


textile products—clothing—hides and 
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products, and a producer means a person engaged in pro- 
ducing, finishing, or processing these items. The Order 
assigns a Rating of AA-2X for operating supplies and 
“operating supplies” include any product required for pro- 
duction of any of these commodities but shall not include 
any material physically incorporated into a product. From 
the foregoing, this would mean that any of the items 
entirely consumed in your plant and not in the finished 
product will be considered operating supplies. Having 
described this, I must go on to add that a new amendment 
to Priorities Regulation No. 3 specifies that after April 
lst, operating supplies must be obtained in accordance 
with Controlled Materials Plan Regulation No. 5. At th 
moment, this Regulation is being rewritten. The present 
copy of the Order describes operating supplies, as follows: 

“Operating Supplies” means any materials or products 
which are normally carried by a person as operating sup- 
lies according to standard accounting practice. 

Preference Rating Order P-131, refers to Officers’ Uni 
forms and this assigns a Preference Rating of A-li for all 
items necessary in the production of Officers’ Uniforms 

General Preference Order M-207, Work Clothing, as- 
signs a Rating of A-2 to all materials necessary in the pro- 
duction of Work Clothing. A recent amendment, how- 
ever, eliminates all rayons and prints from use in Work 
Clothing. 

Earlier, we discussed shortages and mentioned that 
many of them were under allocation. Unfortunately, 
there seems to be a great deal of confusion in people's 
minds regarding various Government Orders, and they 
seem to feel that they over-lap or contradict each other, 
but I would like to try to differenyate between these dif- 
ferent types of Orders so that you might have a clearer 
understanding. 

There are Conservation Orders, which are regulations 
telling just what you can or cannot do. Then, there are 
Preference Rating Orders or Allocation Orders, which 
furnish the means for you to do what is permitted under 
the Conservation Order. 

I might use a simile and, although it is not exactly 
parallel, it may enable you to observe the difference which 
[have been trying to explain. As you know, there are ra- 
tioning orders which tell you what you can or cannot do 
as regards sugar, coffee, shoes, gasoline, canned fruits 
and vegetables, and next week, meats, cheese, and butter. 
These are simply Orders. You also have your rationing 
books and these books are the means of your obtaining 
the allowable material under the rationing orders, I think 
you will agree that neither one of these conflicts with the 
other, so I want to repeat, one tells what you can do and 
the other provides the means of doing it. It would not 
be practical to issue ration books on any of the big items 
in commerce and industry. Consequently, after the Con- 
servation Orders tell what can be done, the Preference 
Rating Orders or Allocation Orders give Preference Rat- 
ings or Allocations so that you can obtain these materials 
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the same way as your ration books enable you to obtain the 
rationed materials in private life. 

The Allocation or Preference Orders refer individually 
to particular items. They specify that these items are ob- 
tained under allocation, which allocation is made monthly, 
based upon applications sent in by a certain date in the 
preceding month. These dates are given in the Order. 
One point that many people miss is that all of these Or- 
ders have quantities which are exempt from the restric- 
In other words, a person using a 
small amount of these materials may obtain same without 
making application. If the quantity desired is more than 
the exempt amount, application must be made on a speci- 


tions of those Orders. 


fied form and allocations are made each month by as- 
sembling all the applications, getting informationu on the 
available supply and then allocating a quantity depending 
upon these two points. 
Among these Orders which effects you are— 

General Preference Order M-19—Chlorine 

2,000 Ibs. are exempt, monthly, on this Order. 

Application for more than this amount should be 

made on Form PD-190. 

The March applications were granted in full. 


Allocation Order M-25—Formaldehyde 
1,500 Ibs. of the 37 per cent solution are exempt, 
monthly, if not used for manufacturing - resins. 
Application for more than this amount should be 
made on Form PD-600. 
The Order became effective, March lst, and March 
was exempted. 
General Preference Order M-58—Glycerine, has been re- 
placed by—Food Distribution Order 34. 
This is based on 1940 consumption. 
1,150 lbs. are exempt, monthly, or 70 per cent of 
average monthly consumption in 1940, whichever is 
lesser. 
Application for more than this amount should be 
made on Form PD-600. 
The March application for textile processing allowed 
is 40 per cent of base. Substitutes are urea and 
glycols. 
General Preference Order M-171—Chlorate Chemicals 
25 lbs. are exempt, monthly. 
Application for more than this amount should be made 
on Form PD-516. 
The March applications were granted in full. 
Conservation Order M-184—Aniline. 
This Order includes oil and salts. 
500 Ibs. are exempt, monthly. 
Application for more than this amount should be 
on Form PD-583. 
The March applications were granted in full. 
Allocation Order M-203—Phthalate Plasticizers. 
55 gallons of one kind, or a total of 110 gallons, 
monthly, of different kinds, are exempt. 


















































































Application for more than this amount should be 
made on Form PD-600. 
There was no March application for dibutyl-phtha- 
late and, for dimethyl and diethyl-phthalate, 80 per 
cent for plasticizers. 
General Preference Order M-215—Glycols 
55 gallons of each of two kinds are exempt, pro- 
vided it is not used for anti-freeze. 
Application for more than this amount should be made 
on Form PD-600. 
The March application for diethylene glycol was 
granted in full, except for cosmetics and tobacco. 
The March application for ethylene glycol was granted 
in full and others reduced in varying amounts. 
General Preference Order M-227—Copper Chemicals 
1,500 lbs. are exempt per quarter of copper sulphate ; 
300 Ibs. per quarter of each, copper carbonate, copper 
chloride, copper oxide, copper nitrate, and copper 
cyanide. 
Application for more than this amount should be made 
on Form PD-600. 
The March applications were halved or denied. 
Castor Oil— 

While the Order pertaining to Castor Oil will not 
directly effect most of you, I would draw your attention 
to the fact that the Castor Oil for sulfonation must be ob- 
tained under Allocation Order and in March no Castor 
Oil was allocated for sulfonation, except 20 per cent for 
cutting compounds. 


DISCUSSION 
Howard V. King, Chairman, Presiding 


Floor: What is the best pH to finish off cotton goods 
dyed with sulfur colors to prevent tendering? 

Mr. Jacoby: The trials seem to indicate that a pH of 8 
to 10 is suitable, although as far as I know there is no 
general figure set, as the sulfur colors did not receive 
the acceptance that was hoped for. One Invitation for 
goods dyed with sulfur colors to be used for barracks bags 
called for a pH of not less than 9, but an amendment to 
the Invitation stated that the minimum was to be not less 
than 6. 

Floor: That question of pH refers to the finished goods? 

Mr. Jacoby: Yes, it is the pH of the goods. 

Floor: What will be the limits of the pH of finished 
goods? 


Mr. Jacoby: I understand that the limits will be from 
5.5 to 8.0, but further have been given to believe that this 
will not be an over-all range for all items but will vary 
with different fabrics, depending upon of what they are 
made and to what use they will be put. 

Floor: How is the pH determined? 


Mr. Jacoby: A specified weighed sample of the goods 
is placed into a specified volume of boiling, distilled water 
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and allowed to cool and extract, after which the pH of the 
solution is determined. 

Floor: Why is the pH being specified ? 

Mr. Jacoby: We cannot answer this. Various branches 
of the armed forces are specifying pH of various items 
for reasons which have not been disclosed. 

Floor: You said the Navy prefers goods with indigo 
and there was one machine dyeing goods continuously. 
Has any other work been done with indigo? 

Mr. Jacoby: Yes. Some mills have been doing experi- 
mental work dyeing piece goods with indigo in a kettle. 
Satisfactory samples were received at the Depot and, while 
I was there, this week, they stated they had just received 
the first batch of 8 pieces but had not yet had an oppor- 
tunity to examine them but, if this proves successful, as 
is now indicated, it will be a really astounding development, 

Floor: Some work has been done this way which was 
successful. 

Mr. King: I think that things are moving along so fast 
that probably George Linberg could come back at our next 
meeting and present an entirely different picture than that 
he presented two months ago. 

Floor: I understand that some mildewproofing materials 
are also water repellent at the same time. 

Mr. Jacoby: The extensive study of mildewproofing, as 
done at the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, reveals 
some amazing facts. A complete investigation was made 
in which mildew tests were made on fabrics which had been 
treated. with a great many different materials and a record 
was kept of the fungicide, plasticizer, waterproofing agent, 
etc. A recapitulation of all these tests indicated that 
quite a few items not used as mildewproofing. agents 
really had mildewproofing properties. 

Floor: Will the speaker please repeat the Government 
requirements for mildewproofing and water repellency ? 

Mr. Jacoby: As far as water repellency is concerned, 
most of the specifications call for a spray rating of not 
less than 90. 
now based upon performance tests. A sample of treated 


As to mildewproofing, determination 1s 


goods, a sample of the treated goods after receiving the 
30-minute spray test, and a sample of the treated goods 
after the 24-hour leach test are inoculated and incubated 
at the same time a blank test is run on the sample of the 
untreated goods. If the untreated goods does not develop 
mildew, the test is not considered satisfactory, For the 
treated goods to be acceptable, no mildew must develop 
on any of the three treated samples. This is determined 
by visual observation and there is an accompanying fe 
quirement of tensile strength. The untreated sample of the 
goods should lose at least 85 per cent of its strength and 
the treated sample should not lose more than 10 per cent 
of the loss of tensile strength of the untreated sample. 


Floor: What are the details for the spray rating? 


Mr. Jacoby: The details for this test are in the various 
Government specifications. 
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Mr. King: They are the same as the ones found in the 
A.A.T.C.C. Year Book. 

Floor: Did you ever hear of a fabric impregnated with 
an ordinary resin that absolutely developed no mildew? 


I had a sample tested and couldn’t get any at all. 


Mr. Jacoby: This is perfectly possible, but the fact that 
no mildew developed on the impregnated fabric would not 
be positive proof this was a mildew preventative unless a 
sample of cloth not impregnated was treated at the same 
time. In other words, the culture or incubation may have 
heen faulty so that no mildew would develop anyhow but, 
as I stated sometime ago, the Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot found that many treatments not previously con- 
sidered mildewproofing treatments had been effective in 
this respect. 

Floor: How about material dyed with picrin dyestuffs? 


Mr. Jacoby: I do not know about this, but I do know that 
the Depot found, for instance, that certain plasticizers 
by themselves were really quite efficient fungicides. An- 
other point they determined was that when castor oil or 
ricinoleic acid was present as plasticizers, the mildew- 
proofing properties of practically every fungicide was 
destroyed. This occurred even with the more potent fungi- 
cides when concentration was as high as 5 per cent. 

Floor: Magnesium and zinc borates have been patented 
and used as good fungicides, and also certain surface 
active agents. 

Mr. Jacoby: Undoubtedly, there are a great many 
materials which would be effective fungicides. The ques- 
tion is not so much one of finding fungicides as it is to 
find a method of application which will not only apply 
the fungicide properly but make it remain permanently 
in the fabric. With many specifications, that is why the 
goods are to be made water repellent, as they feel that 
with the goods being water repellent, there will not be 
an opportunity for water to get in and cause the fungicide 
to be leached out. 

Floor: I listened to an argument the other day between 
two good chemists. The question was raised that, if these 
mildewproofing materials are insoluble, how can they act 
as mildew preventatives ? 

Mr. Jacoby: You listened to two sides of an argument 
and it would be interesting to know what ideas were 
advanced by the two opposite sides. Personally, I cannot 
answer this. We know that mildew will only grow under 
moist conditions and, as I see the problem, the point is 
that if the fungicides are insoluble, how do they get at 
the “bugs” to kill them? As I have just said, I cannot 


give you the answer, but we ¢o know that either water 
soluble or solvent soluble fungicides are equally effective 
in preventing mildew. 

Floor: Isn’t it a fact that the Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot has favored the solvent method of application, or 
seem to have a prejudice against the other ? 
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Mr. Jacoby: I would not say that the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot favors any method or has any preju- 
dices against any method. They are solely interested in ob- 
taining fabrics which will meet the unusual conditions they 
are called upon to meet. Their whole basis of judgment is 
the performance of the treated fabric and the ways and 
means of accomplishing this result does not concern them. 
Their extensive work has given them a lot of valuable 
information, which they are very glad to give any con- 
tractor which is purely a matter of constructive informa- 
tion and not one of favor or prejudice. The fact that some 
fungicides materially effect the spray rating has led them to 
feel that some fungicides work better in the two bath 
method than the one bath method. But the sole aim is 
to obtain fabric which is mildewproof and water repellent 
according to their standards. 


Floor: Do you know whether there has been sufficient 
time to make a study of the allergic reactions of the various 
things ? 

Mr. Jacoby: The Surgeon General’s office has been 
studying this question for a long period of time and is 
continually releasing information as soon as they have 
reached conclusions regarding any one particular item. 
They have already given their findings regarding many of 
the mildew preventative items now available on the market. 
In each instance they specified the maximum quantity of a 
particular fungicide which is permissible for items which 
will be used in intimate bodily contact. 


Floor: What is the minimum permissible content of 
the various fungicides? 

Mr. Jacoby: Specifications originally were written de- 
tailing minimum quantities of certain fungicides, but these 
have been almost entirely superseded by performance 
specifications, as originally mentioned. I think this is due 
to the fact that some samples tested were found to contain 
considerably less of the fungicide than the specification 
called for and, yet, in the inoculation and incubation and 
soil burial tests the goods stood up perfectly, so they de- 
cided that the performance tests really gave a measure 
of the effectiveness of the fungicide. 


I would like to say at this time that many of the points 
touched upon, tonight, were ones on which officers of the 
various Depots requested that mention be made. This 
will give you some picture of the many problems. which 
confront these Depots and in which they are intensely 
interested, and they sincerely request the help of everyone. 
I hope they will give you some things to think about in 
any spare moment you may have and convince you of the 
fact that there are plenty of opportunities for giving 
constructive help in the War effort, for after all we 
must supply our forces with materials which will be ef- 
fective to meet the widely varying and unusual conditions, 
which they are called upon to meet. 




















Abstract of Address Entitled 


“WHAT IS BEHIND THE SLOGAN ‘KEEP 
SMILING AT 35 MILES PER HOUR’?” 


Hauser, Pu.D. 


at the October 1942 Meeting of the Northern New 
England Section 


PRESENTED BY ERNsT A. 


HE speaker, who had been an expert consultant on the 

staff of the Baruch-Conant-Compton Rubber Commit- 
tee, pointed out that unless appreciable quantities of syn- 
thetic rubber are manufactured during the year 1943, and, 
unless considerably more crude rubber is imported than 
is now anticipated for 1943, this country would have to 
enter the year 1944 with a very serious deficiency in this 
vital commodity. On this basis it is evident that everything 
possible has to be done to conserve to the utmost the 
rubber now on our tires, since automobile transportation. 
even if severely restricted, still must be considered the 
backbone of American life in general. 

The speaker made it quite plain that nation-wide gaso- 
line restrictions and in particular speed limitations are two 
factors in tire conservation, and, if rigorously observed. 
should carry this nation through the critical year of 
1943. 

This was followed by a brief review of our present 
rubber supplies and the proposed development of the 
synthetic rubber industry, as well as the endeavors to 
produce, either within our own borders or through impor- 
tation, natural rubber. 

He also explained with some simple experiments the 
reasons why synthetic rubber of the Buna §S type, which 
is the mainstay of the synthetic rubber development in 
this country, cannot be considered fully satisfactory as yet 
for large-sized tires, and why even in regular passenger 
car sizes low speeds are absolutely essential for satisfac- 
tory tire performance. 

Dr. Hauser pointed out mathematically that the indi- 
vidual citizen is actually sacrificing nothing by obeying 
the speed limitations now imposed and that he should keep 
smiling because when his present tires give out the 
new tires, or re-caps, will force him to reduce his speed 
anyway. 

He made a plea for better understanding of the tire 
inspections, pointing out that there is a limit of wear after 
which a tire cannot be re-capped or re-treaded. If this 
point is overlooked, and the tire is kept in use, it will 
result in a deterioration of the carcass and with new re- 
capping or re-treading materials coming into the fore— 
also for essential civilian driving—the speaker considered 
the conservation of the tire carcasses of the nation even 
more important than that of the rubber on the treads of 
our tires. 

In referring to the persistent argument between groups 
favoring the production of the basic raw materials for 
synthetic rubber from petroleum and those favoring al- 
cohol as a raw material, the speaker stated that.it was too 
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late to dicker as to which process was the more satisfac- 
tory and more economical. He said that the only issue 
now is how can we obtain in large quantities, quickest, 
the rubber we need. Since a definite process has been 
set up which embraces both possibilities, a program whic! 
the Baruch Committee O.k’d, there should be an end ¢ 
trying to make further changes even if the program should 
later prove to be not the best possible. 

In conclusion, the speaker ventured a guess into the 
post-war period in the event of final victory for the 
United Nations, and he expressed the opinion that crude 
natural rubber would again come into the picture on a 
large scale and that considerable re-adjustment in the 
synthetic rubber industry would have to be made. He 
warned those who feel that synthetic rubber would al- 
ways remain at least as a specialty rubber, not to be 
too optimistic because, according to his opinion, tuere will 
be considerable strides made by the rubber plantation in- 
dustry to improve or even change certain properties of 
natural rubber by chemical treatments. He thinks that 
with a large molecule prefabricated by nature it will not 
be too difficult and not too expensive to produce there- 
from specialty rubbers which eventually will compete with 
the synthetic rubbers now being produced for their specific 
properties. 


— @—— 


MEETING, RHODE ISLAND SECTION 
— March meeting was held on the 26th in the hall 


if the Providence Engineering Society. The atten- 
dance was about 100. 

Mr. King, the Chairman, opened by asking the Secre- 
tary to read the minutes of the last meeting and some cor- 
respondence since received. He also mentioned the for- 
mation of an Outing Committee to consider the question 
and advisability of holding such an affair this year. A 
committee to nominating officers for the coming year 
was announced, consisting of Messrs. Roberts, Culver, 
Fletcher, and Broadbent. They will report at the final 
meeting this season next month. 

The speaker of the evening was Raymond W. Jacoby, 
Technician for the Ciba Co., Inc. whose talk entitled 
“Meeting Changing Conditions” gave a comprehensive 
and detailed picture of the impact of government demands 
upon the textile industry in volume, in new processes 
and finishes, in meeting many unusual specifications, and 
indications of things to come. Restrictions, shortages. 
orders, and allocations of dyes and materials were also 
dealt with. Much up-to-the-minute information and sug- 
gestions were unfolded and the interest and importance 
of this talk aroused a lively discussion on many points. 
The meeting adjourned at 10:30 P.M. after a rising vote 


of thanks to the speaker was given. 


Respectfully submitted, 
R. W. Joercer, Secretary, 
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Membership Applications 


Senior 

Nathan Hi’. Akst—Salesman, Carbic Color & Chemical 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Donald A. Barnes—Chief Chemist, Lyman Division, Pa- 
cific Mills, Lyman, S. C. W. M. Shank- 
lin, R. E. Rupp. 

Charles Blount Jr—Executive Vice President, United 
Piece Dye Works, Lodi, N. J. Sponsors: S. M. Conn, 
P. J. Kennedy. 

David P. Byrnes—Chemical Engineer, Joseph Bancroft, 
& Sons Co., Wilmington, Del. Sponsors: W. P. 
Hall, F. M. Ford. 

Duncan G. Carmichael—Tech. Dyeing & 
Chemical Processing, Aralac, Inc., Taftville, Conn. 


Sponsor: I. Lovit. 


Sponsors: 


Director of 


Sponsors: H. V. King, F. A. Prisley. 

Arthur A. Coleman—Textile Colorist, Ciba Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Sponsors: A. T. Brainerd, J. G. Stott. 
Henry J. Crail—Supt. and Chief Chemist, Gadi Co. Di- 
vision, General Shoe Corp., Memphis, Tenn. Spon- 

sors: J. G. Stott, W. E. Keeton. 

George E. Dunn—Supt. of Dyeing, Bear Brand Hosiery 
Co., Kankakee, III. 

Edwin J. Grajeck—Chemist, Collins & Aikman Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsors: O. Grosz, C. T. Wag- 
ner, Jr. 

Adolf Gloor—Textile Chemist, Seyer Silk Dyeing & Fin- 
ishing Co., Paterson, N. J. Sponsors: T. F. O’Brien, 
Jr., P. J. Kennedy. 

Weldon G. Helmus—Vice Pres. and Plant Manager, Fair- 
lawn Finishing Co., Fairlawn, N. J. 
Moore, R. H. Schweibert. 

Raymond WW. Jacoby—Technician, Ciba Co., Inc., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Sponsors: H. V. King, R. F. Culver. 
Jerome Jonas—Vice President in Charge of Production, 
New Brunswick Chemical Co., Newark, N. J. Spon- 

sors: R. H. Skinner, L. W. Hansen. 

Leo J. Manseau—Foreman, Dyer and Bleacher, House of 
Byer Inc., Cambridge, Mass. Sponsors: J. N. Dal- 
ton, H. Buckley. 


Sponsors: H. 


Nathaniel M. Mitchelli—President and Manager, Barnes 
Textile Associates Inc., Boston, Mass. Sponsors: 
G. O. Lindberg, M. G. Dimon, S. Y. Alexander. 

Arthur I. Olson—Dyer, Fabrics, Danbury, 
Conn. Sponsors: R. Fitz Gibbon, W. H. Espelin. 

Joseph Seyer—Seyer Silk Dyeing & Finishing Co., Pat- 
erson, N. J. F. O’Brien, Jr., P. J. 
Kennedy. 

Norman C. Simcoe—Textile Colorist, Calco Chemical 
Div., American Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 
Sponsors: G. A. Moran, O. W. Clark. 

Euin Terry Smith—Laboratory Asst., Central Franklin 
Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sponsors: W. K. 
Mobley, H. Whelchel. 

Wilbur Allen Swanson—Dyestuff Application Chemist, 
Calco Chemical Div., American Cyanamid Co., Bound 
Brook, N: J. Sponsors: G. A. Moran, O. W. Clark, 

Russell M. Wiggin—\1st Lieutenant, Chemical Warfare 
Service, New York Procurement Div., New York, 
N. Y. Sponsors: A. Veevers, A. C. Persons. 


Bridgeport 


Sponsors: T. 





Associate 


Edwin B. Armstrong—Asst. Technologist, Textiles, Quar- 
termaster Depot, Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Maurice S. Baker—Merchant, Norwood, Mass. 

Bertram Robert Brown—Textile Representative, S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc., New York, N. Y. Sponsors: 
P. J. Kennedy, T. F. O’Brien, Jr. 

William A. Cummings—New England Representative, E. 
F. Drew & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Mortimer N. Hacker—Asst. Dyestuffs Chemist, Hudson 
Dyestuffs Corp., Sandusky, Ohio. 

John D. Hetchler—Tech. Service and Sales Engineer, 
Werner G. Smith Div. of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Cyril Wiggins—Research Chemist, Gallowhur & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Applications for transfer to Senior membership—Henry 
A. Gatterman, Walter B. Worsman. 

















APPLICATION BLANKS 


for Individual 
and Corporate 


MEMBERSHIP 


may be obtained from 
the Secretary 


Dr. H. C. Chapin, Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 
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@ GLASS TANKS 
The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., announces 
a line of glass tanks for industrial or com- 
mercial applications requiring a non-cor- 
They use 
4 minimum of critical material and are not 
just glass lined, but are actually tanks 
made of glass, made by building up the 
required shape and size of heavy tempered 
The result is claimed to be 


rosive, shock-resisting material. 


glass plates. 
a rigid, permanent, sturdy tank, free from 
maintenance or wear. 

The new method of heat treating is said 
to give to the tank material a physical 
strength four to five times greater than 
ordinary glass. Furthermore, the glass 
has a high resistance to thermal shock. 
It is stated that it will withstand continuous 
operating temperatures of 650 degrees Fah- 
renheit and an instantaneous thermal shock 
of 400 to 500 degrees. 

The joining problem is comparatively 
simple since the glass is made in large 
sheets; and on all tanks of medium size 
nothing but the corners are involved. All 
joints are accurately ground so that they 
resemble, in a sense, the ground stopper 
of a chemist’s bottle. In addition, use is 
made of a joining material developed espe- 
cially by the Company’s research laboratory 
for this purpose. The entire tank is usually 
surrounded by a wooden frame work filled 
with a compound. This frame serves both 
as insurance against leaks and as protection 
against severe physical blows. 


@ JOINS T. R. 1. 

Malcolm E. Campbell of Washington, 
D. C., has joined the staff of the Textile 
Research Institute, Inc., it has been an- 
nounced by F. S. Blanchard, President of 
the Institute. For some years Mr. Camp- 
bell has directed the technical research 
program of the Cotton and Fiber Branch of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture—covering work conducted in the labo- 
tatories at Clemson College, Texas A. and 
M. College, Stoneville, Miss., and Wash- 
ington, D. C. He is a graduate of the New 
Bedford Textile School and also of Clemson 
College, where he taught textile engineer- 
ing for three years. His experience in- 
cludes work in several New Bedford mills 
and a year with the cotton testing depart- 
ment of the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company of Akron, Ohio. 

In 1935 Mr. Canpbell was sent abroad 
by the Government to investigate the status 
of textile research in six countries—re- 
turning to direct the establishment of the 
laboratories at Clemson and Texas A. and 
ML. College. He has conducted a number 
of important Processing tests for the De- 
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NEW 


partment of Agriculture and has recently 
concluded a study—which will undoubtedly 
be of much interest to cotton manufacturers 
—on the influence of cotton combing on 
the quality of yarn and on the economics 
This research 
will shortly be published under the title of 
“The Effects of Varying Percentages of 
Comber Wastes on the Quality of Cotton 
Yarn.” 


of cotton manufacturing. 


Mr. Campbell’s new duties will include 
the organization and supervision of applied 
and cooperative research activities, includ- 
ing important processing research projects 
—covering cotton, wool and synthetics— 
recently Technical 
Research Committee of the Institute. He 
will keep in close touch with members of 
the Institute and their problems and work 
closely with the President on the organiza- 


recommended by the 


tion of group or sectional meetings in 
different branches of the industry to deal 
with specific research problems. He will 
also have the benefit of close association and 
cooperation with the fundamental research 
conducted by the research 


work being 


associates of the Textile Foundation and 
Textile Research Institute under Dr. Milton 
Harris at the National Bureau of Standards 
in Washington. This includes also the 
facilities of the newly organized Research 
Information Service recently set up under 
the direction of Dr. Harris. 


@ PATENT LIBRARIES 

Alien Property Custodian Leo T. Crowley 
has announced that “libraries” of copies of 
vested patents were opened on Monday, 
March 29, at his New York office, 120 
Broadway, New York City, and his Chi- 
cago office, Field Building, Chicago. 
Howland H. Sargeant, 
Chief of the Division of Patent Administra- 


According to 


tion, these “libraries” contain all the patents 
vested from enemy and other aliens, ar- 
ranged for ready reference and also cata- 
logued in classified order. Vested applica- 
tions will also be open to public inspection 
as rapidly as they become available. 

Interested manufacturers, attorneys and 
others will be given assistance in ordering 
copies of patents and full information on 
securing licenses. The “library” hours are 
given as 9—5 daily, including Saturdays. 
Representatives of the press will be welcome 
at any time. 

Some idea of the quantity of available 
patents is reflected in the 75 feet of shelf 
space they occupy. Virtually every Patent 
Office classification is represented. Many 
have already received li- 
censes to use some of these patents and 
patent applications. 


manufacturers 


PRODUCTS 


@ NEW L & N CATALOG 


The new edition of Leeds & Northrup 





Company’s catalog on Micromax Pneuma- 
tic Control stresses the use of this equip- 
ment for regulation of pH, conductivity and 
other conditions, as well as temperature. 
This controller manipulates a diaphragm 
valve in order to maintain the regulation. 
The valve’s opening is greater or smaller, 
depending on the pressure in its air cham- 
ber. In Micromax Control, this air cham- 
ber is connected to the control instrument 
by means of ordinary uncalibrated tubing 
The 


scribed as employing a system of electrical 


or small piping. controller is de- 


and mechanical balances which detects, 
while they are very small, any departures 
from the control point, and simultaneously 
changes the air pressure to correct them. 

The 


ment’s 


publication emphasizes the 
itself 
necessary, so that all the forces which tend 


equip- 


ability to re-set whenever 


to upset the controlled condition can be 
neutralized—change in load, as well as in 
fuel or other controlled medium, radiation. 
weather, etc. The Micromax controller is 
described as completely factory-assembled, 
ready to be connected to valve, to thermo- 
couple or other primary element, and to 
electric power. All control knobs, gauges. 
etc., are said to be at the instrument, for 
ready accessibility. 

The catalog gives standard ranges, di- 
mensions, shipping weight, etc. A copy will 
be sent on request to Leeds & Northrup 
Company, 4934 Stenton Avenue, Philadel- 

Ask for 
Pneumatic Control.” 


phia, Pennsylvania. Catalog 


N-00B, “Micromax 


@ CONVERSION TO HIGHER STRENGTH 
YARNS 

A program of converting approximately 
one-half of the manufacturing facilities of 
the Lewistown, Pa., plant of the American 
Viscose Corporation, from the production 
of regular viscose rayon yarns to higher 
strength yarns for use in military equip- 
ment, has been partially completed and 
these yarns are now being shipped to users. 
The conversion provides yarns of the types 
needed for fragmentation bomb parachutes, 
aerial delivery and cargo parachutes and 
aerial tow targets. 

It is expected that the conversion will 
be entirely completed within three or four 
months, the time being dependent upon the 
delivery of needed materials. Conversion 
of the company’s Marcus Hook, Pa., plant 
to the production of higher strength rayon 
yarn was completed recently, and that plant 


is now 100 per cent on war work. 




















@ GEIGY PAMPHLET 

Geigy Company, Inc., 89 Barclay Street, 
New York City, has recently released a 
pamphlet entitled, “Solophenyl Olive GL 
Extra”—this product produces a true Olive 
shade said to possess extreme excellent 
fastness to light, common with all Solo- 
phenyl Colors. 

When applied to 
rayons, Solophenyl Olive GL Extra also 


cottons and viscose 
is said to possess unusually good resistance 
to washing and water bleeding as com- 
This 
is particularly true when applied to rayons. 

It. is stated that Solophenyl Olive GL 
Extra should prove a most desirable dye- 


pared with the average direct color. 


stuff not only as a self shade, but also in 
combination with other Solophenyl Colors 
for producing a variety of fashion shades 
on fabrics such as draperies, and auto- 
mobile and upholstery materials where fast- 
ness of the highest quality is required. 

Copies of Pamphlet No. 57M are avail- 
able upon request. 


@ PERSONNEL CHANGES, 
VISCOSE 


Truitt, head of the Woolen 
and Industrial Divisions of the American 
Viscose Corporation’s Sales Development 
Department, has been transferred to the 
company’s War Procurement Department, 
with headquarters in the company offices at 
Wilmington, Del. 

Frederick C. Wedler, of the War Pro- 
curement Department, has received a com- 
mission as Ist Lieutenant in the U. S. 
Army and has reported for duty at the 
Department, U. S. A., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Mr. Wedler for several years 


AMERICAN 


Joseph A. 


Ordnance 


was head of the Dyeing and Finishing 
Division of the Sales Development Depart- 
ment, but was transferred last year to the 
War Procurement Department, where he 
was responsible for the successful com- 
pletion of some of the original work un- 
dertaken by that department. 

Robert A. Smith, head of the Worsted 
Division of the Sales Development De- 
partment, at Marcus Hook, Pa., has been 
appointed head of the Woolen Division 
in addition to his present duties, it was 
announced. He will take over the work 
done by Joseph A. Truitt. 

Mr. Smith will be assisted by Robert 
D. Pickens, a member of the faculty of 
the Philadelphia Textile School, who has 
been loaned to the American Viscose Corp- 
oration for an indefinite period to enable 
it to carry on needed research work in 
the textile field. 

Howard E. Shearer, who was Mr. Truitt’s 
assistant in the Industrial Division, has been 
appointed head of the Industrial Division. 
Mr. Shearer is a trained research engineer 
and patent lawyer who was for many years 
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in research work at the Bureau of Stan- 
dards, Washington, D. C. 
Jackson A. Woodruff 


Sales Development Dejartment as a mem- 
ber of the Dyeing and Finishing Division, 


has joined the 


it was also announced. He will assist 


James A. Hopwood, Manager of the di- 
vision, in carrying on research work on 
dyestuffs and on dyeing procedures. 

Mr. Woodruff attended the U. S. Naval 
Academy and Columbia University and is 
a graduate of the training course in Tex- 
tile Testing and Microscopy of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology. For sev- 
eral years before joining the American 
Viscose Corporation, he was with Sidney 
Blumenthal and Co., where he was. in 
charge of a laboratory engaged in experi- 
mental and research work on dyestuffs, 
dye solutions and reflectance measurement 
of dyed fabrics. 

Denzil V. Probasco has joined the Sales 
Development Department where he will 
serve as assistant to Rene Bouvet, super- 
intendent of the Textile Unit, Marcus Hook, 
Pa., one of the company’s chief research 
Pro- 


specialist who has 


laboratories, also announced. Mr. 
basco is a_ textile 
been a member of the faculty of the Phila- 
delphia Textile Institute, in charge of sev- 
eral courses in weaving. Through the 
cooperation of Dean M. Earl Heard, of 
the Institute, he Juas been assigned to the 
\merican Viscose Corporation to conduct 
research work for the duration of the war. 


@ NEW GLYCO OFFICES 

Glyco Products Company, Inc. of Brook- 
lyn, New York, in line with their expansion 
program, have moved their administrative 
offices to larger quarters. 

They are now located at 26 Court Street, 
New York. The 
number will remain Main 4-1760. 


3rooklyn, telephone 


@ CALCO BULLETIN 

“The Dyeing of Cotton Fabrics for Rain- 
coats—Olive Drab No. 10” is the title of 
a new bulletin just released by the Calco 
Division, American Cyanamid 
Company. This paper covers the dyeing and 
finishing of 4.6 ounce cotton fabric under 
Quartermaster Corps Tentative Specifi- 
cation PQD No. 71-D and PQD 208-A. 

Dyeing procedure is given for jig and 
continuous machine, with formulae therefor. 

Copies of Calco Technical Bulletin No. 
688 may be obtained by writing to the 
Advertising Department, Calco Chemical 
Division, 


Chemical 


American Cyanamid Company, 


3ound Brook, New Jersey. 


@ TRIMETHYLCYCLOHEXANOL 
Trimethylcyclohexanol, a cyclic primary 
alcohol recently developed by the Carbide 


and Carbon Chemicals Corporation is noy 
available in limited quantities. Trimethyley. 
clohexanol boils at 198°C. and melts at 
35.7°C. Since this is about room tempera. 
ture the product may be liquid or sof: 
It is water but 
soluble in most organic solvents, hydro. 
As a mutual solvent ang 


practically insoluble in 
carbons, and oils. 
coupling agent for many otherwise immis. 
cible organic-chemicals, it is said to make 
an excellent replacement for cresylic acid 
cyclohexanol ‘and cyclohexanone. 

Being. a higher alcohol, trimethyleyelo- 
hexanol should prove useful as an anti- 
foaming agent in the manufacture of by- 
draulic fluids and textile soaps. It may also 
be used in making plasticizers, xanthates, 
and wetting agents. 

For information concerning this chemical, 
Carbon Chemicals 
42nd Street, New 


address: Carbide and 
Corporation, 30 East 


York, . ¥. 


@ PROMOTED TO CAPTAIN 
Raymond J. Carey, Technician on the 
Sales Staff of General Dyestuff Corpora- 
tion, who took a commission in the Chemi- 
cal Warfare promoted to 
the rank of Captain in March. Capt. Carey 
will continue his present duties in the same 


Service, was 


assignment in Dallas, Texas. 


@ PURPLE HEART AWARD 

Private Ira J. Hershberger, 4 
former employee of Celanese Corporation 
of America at its Cumberland, Maryland, 
plant, is to be awarded the Military Order 
of the Purple Heart for distinquished ac- 
tion in the Pacific area. Hershberger and 
a group of seventy other soldiers are to 
be decorated in ceremonies at the Percy 
General Hospital, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

Private inducted in 
June, 1941, and after training in Florida 
and California was sent overseas. 

He received a serious hand wound in 
action last January and was brought back 
to the Army Eighteenth General Hospital 
Francisco, California. He was 
later transferred to Battle Creek. 


Army 


Jones 


Hershberger was 


in San 


@ CELANESE PATENTS 

Celanese Corporation of America this 
week was granted two patents; one ft 
lating to the production of pattern affects 
on textile materials and the other to the 
preparation of plastic material suitable for 
molding. 

According to United States Letters Patent 
No. 2,316,277, pattern effects are obtained 
on cellulose acetate or other organic de 
rivatives of cellulose textile materials 
dyed in pale ground shades with amino 
anthraquinones, by locally applying to such 
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dyed materials a composition containing 


, sulphoxylate discharging agent. 

This process results in clear and sharp 
designs on such textile materials without 
any loss of shade in the ground color. 
According to United States Letters Patent 
No. 2,316,283 plastic material, such as 
wellulose acetate, is worked up on heated 
rolls; formed into a sheet and, while in a 
heat-softened condition, is cut into ribbons. 
The ribbons are cooled and then cut trans- 
yersely so as to form grains of uniform 
size and shape. 

It is stated the material in this form is not 
nly clean; dustless ; and easily packed and 
shipped, but is in a form which is easily 


m sided. 


e@ AWARDED A.I.C. GOLD MEDAL 

Dr. Walter Savage Landis, vice-president 
j the American Cyanamid Company, has 
heen awarded the Gold Medal of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemists which will be 
presented at the annual 
Institute to be held in May. 


meeting of the 


This medal, which is awarded annually 

for outstanding services to the science of 
chemistry, is being presented to Dr. Landis 
not only in recognition of his contributions 
to chemical engineering and development 
work, largely in the field of nitrogen de- 
rivatives, but also for his services to the 
professional side of chemistry. 

Among Dr. Landis’ accomplishments is 
the development of a method for the fixa- 
tion of atmospheric nitrogen by producing 
ammonia from cyanamid and oxidizing it 
to nitric acid; and he was concerned with 
the engineering of the first American plant 
for using this process, erected during World 
War I, 


“nitrogen starvation.” 


when the nation was faced with 
He likewise designed 
the first portable hydrogen generator for 
inflating military balloons, largely used by 
the American forces. 

At this time, he was also consultant for 
many industrial groups who were faced with 
problems in the production of munitions, 
but without experience in this field. 

His technical developments include pro- 
cesses for the production of hydrocyanic 
acid, cyanides, ferrocyanides, dicyandiamid, 
and urea from cyanamid. 

Dr. Landis is a graduate of Lehigh Uni- 
versity with the degree of metallurgical 
engineer (1902), M.S. (1906), and the 
honorary degree of Sc.D. (1922). During 
195 and 1906, he studied mineralogy and 
crystallography at Heidelberg, Germany, 
and spent some time at the Krupp Insti- 
tute in the Technical High School at Aach- 
en, in 1909. He later taught in the De- 
partment of Mineralogy and Metallurgy 
at Lehigh, resigning as associate professor 
m 1912 to join the American Cyanamid 
Company as chief technologist. He has 
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Dr. Walter S. Landis 


been actively associated with this company 
ever since. He established its first research 
laboratory in 1913, was made director in 
1922, and vice-president in 1923. 

Many patents have been granted to Dr. 
Landis, and he is the author of numerous 
chemical, financial, and eco- 


Throughout his career, 


articles on 
nomic subjects. 
he has spent much time and effort towards 
raising the professional standard of chem- 
ists. 

Dr. Landis has been chairman of the 
New York Section of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, chairman of the New York 
Section of the Electrochemical Society, 
president of the National Electrochemical 
member of the Chemist 
Advisory Council. He is a member of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 


of Mining and 


Society, and a 


the American Institute 
Metallurgical Engineers, and the American 
Institute of president of the 
Chemists’ Club, New York, a trustee of 


Lehigh University, and a member of the 


Chemists, 


honorary scientific societies, Tau Beta Pi, 
Sigma Xi, and Epsilon Chi. He has been 
presented with the Chemical Industry Medal 
and the Perkins Medal. 


@ RESIN FINISH SPECIALISTS 

The increasing demand for synthetic resin 
textile finishes has focused attention on the 
application and technical aspects of this 
business. 

The need for specialists in this work has 
brought about the appointment by Calco 
Cyanamid 
Company, of two men who are particularly 


Chemical Division, American 
fitted by experience to head up these ac- 
tivities. 

Ralph M. Fischer has been a member 
of the sales and technical staff of Calco 
Chemical Division since joining the com- 
pany in 1940. 

A Bachelor of Science in Chemistry 
from Dartmouth University, he has been 
active in textile dyeing and finishing since 
his graduation in 1913. 

He was first identified with Weidmann 


Siik Dyeing Company of Paterson, where 


he served both in the laboratory and as 
chief of the dyehouse, before joining the 

Upon 
Fischer 


armed services in World War I. 
his return to civilian life, Mr. 
dyeing business. 
Silk Dyeing 
manager of 


again entered the silk 


He was with Independent 


Company as superintendent ; 
the Lehigh Plant of the United Piece Dye 
Works, and latter transferred to the main 
plant of the United Piece Dye Works 
Paterson as assistant manager. 

Mr. Fischer is a member of the American 
Society of Textile Technologists and a 
charter member of the New York section of 
the A.A.T.C.C. He belongs to the Hamil- 
ton Club of Paterson, and the Dartmouth 
Club of New York. 

a es 


coming 


1939, 
laboratory of 


Morrison joined Calco in 


from the printing 
Amalgamated Chemical Company. 

Upon graduating from Lowell Textile 
Institute, Mr. Morrison entered the Silver 
Spring branch of the United States Finish- 
ing Company. 

After serving his apprenticeship there, 
he became technical control man and sub- 
sequently night superintendent of the print- 
ing plant. He has been active in dyestuff 
and resin sales since becoming a member 
of the Calco staff. 

Mr. Morrison is a member of the A.A.T. 
C.C. and is well known in textile circles 
in New 


England. 


@ JOIN AQUA SEC CORP. 
John C. Robertson has been appointed 
Southern Sales Manager for Aqua Sec 
Corporation, New York City. Mr. Rob- 
ertson will make his headquarters at At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

For the past several years he has rep- 
resented Beach Soap Company of Law- 
Massachusetts, and prior to that 
represented the R & H_ Division of 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 


rence, 


Thomas Baravalle has rejoined the tech- 
nical staff of the Aqua Sec Corporation and 
will make his headquarters in New York. 
Mr. Baravalle will take care of the tech 
nical work in the New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania area. 

For the past year he has represented the 
Procter & Gamble Company in the New 
York area. 


@ JOINS WATSON PARK 
Fredric A. Prisley, formerly chemist for 
the Hayward Schuster Woolen Mills in 
East Douglas, Mass., has joined the Wat- 
son Park Co., 261 Franklin Street, 
Mass. 
the plant in Ballardvale, Mass. 


3oston, 
He will make his headquarters at 
Mr. Pris- 
ley is a member of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists and 
has been active in the work of the research 
committee and is a former member of the 


council. 











60/62’s oil combed 
worsted top. 


Comparative Staple Diagrams 


@ VARIED STAPLE LENGTH 

A new viscose rayon staple fiber type 
described as “varied staple length,” which 
is specially designed for use by the worsted 
spinning trade, has been developed in the 
research laboratories of the American Vis- 
cose Corporation and is now in commer- 
cial use, it was announced recently. The 
new fiber differs from regular types in 
that each lot manufactured contains fibers 


1 


that vary in length, 
i 


instead of all being 
the same length. As a result there is a 
carefully calculated distribution of fibers 
o: different lengths closely resembling the 
distribution or “shoulder” found in nat- 
ural wool. 

The fiber lengths are precision controlled 
by the producer and at present the product 

being offered in several varieties, as, 
for example, in lots in which the length 
of the fibers declines gradually and evenly 
inches, from 5 to 31% inches, 


In all other re- 


from 6 to 3% 


and from 3 to 2! 


4 inches. 
spects than its varied length staple, the 
product is the same as standard viscose 
rayon staple fiber. Those who are familiar 
with the diagram of a wool top will im- 
mediately recognize that this type of rayon 
staple fiber produces a diagram with the 
same characteristic “sloping shoulder” as 
wool. 

The controlled varied. staple length 
achieved in this product provides a blend 
of fiber lengths that complements those 
found in wool to produce a more evenly 
spun yarn. It is also a distinct aid in 
achieving a more thorough blending of 
the rayon fibers with the various wools 
with which they are used on the worsted 
system. 

An additional advantage of this develop- 
ment is that there are no overlength fibers 
te be broken in the drawing, and no under- 
length fibers to add to the noilage. The 
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5.5 denier 5 ins. 
dull “Fibro” top. 


5.5 denier 31% ins.-6 ins. 
bright “Fibro” top. 


of Wool, Standard “Fibro,” and Varied Staple Length “Fibro.” 


varied staple length fiber is suitable for 
both the Bradford and French processes of 


worsted yarn spinning. 


@ NEW MOT-O-TROL DRIVE 

For application on industrial drives, such 
a machine tool feeds, winding reels, con- 
veyors, and fabricating and converting ma- 
chinery, a new electronic adjustable-speed 
drive, the Mot-O-Trol is announced by 
Westinghouse that is said to provide close 
speed regulation over a 20 to 1 speed range 
for d-c motors operating from an a-c source. 

Features of the electronic drive are said 
to include stepless speed control, automatic 
close regulation over wide load 


fluctuations, full torque at extremely low 


speed 


speeds, smooth stepless acceleration and 


deceleration and dynamic braking. At 
present, a standard drive is available for 
ratings up to 1 horsepower for a single 
phase operation on 110 or 220 volt, 60- 
cycle systems. Special drives of larger 
horsepower rating can be designed to suit 
particular application requirements. 
This new drive has 4 parts. These 
are (1) power transformer for separate 
mounting, (2) Mot-O-Trol cabinet with 
the thyratron-tubes and the current limit- 
ing and speed regulating control, (3) con- 
trol station with potentiometer to vary 
the voltage supplied to the armature and 
field circuits and with start and stop push 
buttons, and (4) shunt-wouhd, d-c motor. 
The standard Mot-O-Trol is designed to 
automatically regulate a preset motor speed 
so as to maintain essentially constant speed 
gardless of load. The d-c voltage output 
the main rectifier tubes is controlled 
by small tubes to compensate for speed 
changes. For a speed range of 10 to 1, 
with torque varying from no load to full 


load, speed will not vary more than 4 per 


re 
of 


cent from a preset value. Maximum yari- 
ation for the 20 to 1 speed range is within 
8 per cent. No additional rotating part, 
other than the d-c motor is_ required, 
No separate line starters or field rheo- 
stats are necessary. 

For further information on the Mot-0- 
Trol, write Department 7-N-20, Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

@ 1943 FALL MILLINERY COLORS 

Twelve colors for millinery have been 
adopted for the 1943 Fall and Winter sea- 
sons by The Textile Color Card Associa- 
tion’s Millinery Color Committee, repre- 
senting the felt hat body industry, it was 
made known today by Margaret Hayden 
Rorke, managing director. 

In line with the Association's adopted 
wartime policies, Mrs. Rorke explained, 
all of these colors have been selected not 
only for their fashion significance, but als 
with the objective of conserving dyestuffs 
The colors are adaptable for medium and 
dark fur felt stocks and for wool felt. T 
assist the government further in its cot 
servation program, the number of colors 
in this fall millinery selection has been re 
duced to twelve, as compared to twenty- 


three shades for the spring season. 
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Wage and Salary Standardization—A Manual of 
Questions and Answers for Employers, Executives and 
Employees. By Arthur W’. Nevins (Attorney and Special- 
ist on Labor Laws). National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 
Deep River, Conn. 39 pages. Published 1943. 

A series of questions which are timely, and constantly 
heard, with their answers 

Adhesives by Felix Braude, Ph. D. 154 Pages. Price 

$3.00. Published by Chemical Publishing Co., Inc. Brook- 
ln, N. Y. 1943. 
This book was written primarily for the practical man 
who is interested in adhesives either as producer, consumer, 
salesman. It is not intended for the specialist or for 
those who are concerned with the scientific aspects of 
adhesives. 

No chemical or technical training is required for the 
jull understanding of this book, as the subject is presented 
irom the practical point of view with a minimum of theo- 
retical discussion. 

It is hoped that the information given here will be help- 
ful to all those who have always wanted a simple, readable 
exposition of this subject. 

Staple Cotton Fabrics by John Hoye, Instructor, 
New York Textile Evening Trades School. 236 pages. 200 
Illustrations. Published by McGraw Hill Book Company 
Inc. New York and London, Price $3.50. 

The author has produced a book which we believe will 
fill a long needed want not only of students of the cotton 
manufacturing industry, but also of those directly in charge 
It not 
only gives the specifications of all the staple, and many 
special cotton fabrics, but has photographs which not 


of the designing and weaving of cotton fabrics. 


only show the ordinary appearance of a fabric but in 
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ancy Voil 
36 in. 80 x 56, 7.45 yd. 
Skipped end arrangement. 


Seed Voil 
36 in. 60 x 36, 7.00 yd. 
Seed yarn filling. 
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addition a highly magnified portion which indicates the 
exact detail of its structure. The accompanying cuts will 
indicate the nature of these illustrations. 

Everything in the book is practical and authoritative and 
drawn from the author’s thirty years background in the 
textile industry, both in manufacturing and teaching. 

The Chemistry of Natural Coloring Matters. 

By Frits Mayer. Translated and Revised by A. H. 
Cook, American Chemical Society Monograph Series, Pages 
354. Price $10.00. Published by Reinhold Publishing 
Co. New York City. 1943. 

Until the middle of the last century coloring matters 
of natural origin were the only ones used in technical 
practice. The task of unravelling the constitution of such 
substances as Alizarine and Indigo, was intimately con- 
nected with and in part responsible for the remarkable 
expansion of organic chemistry at that time. The present 
volume represents an attempt to survey in the English 
language the chemical relations known to exist among 
natural compounds which possess visible color. 

This unique and masterly treatise presents in easily 
accessible form a vast amount of essential data on the 
constitution, physical constants, structures, and functions 
of all known natural pigments and related substances. 
Many of these, such as vitamins A and K, the carotinoids, 
anthracenes, chlorphyll, riboflavin, hemin, and the flavones 
The 


basic information, extensively documented, which is pro- 


are in the forefront of modern biological research. 


vided in this volume will therefore be of the greatest in- 
terest to biochemists, dye technologists, and students of 
organic structure. Fully discussed also are such well- 
known coloring matters as indigo, alizarin, and the an- 
thocyanins, and also the insect dyes, and the pigments of 


fungi, molds, rare woods, and other materials. 


Scrim (Buckram) 
48 in. 24 x 24, 3.40 yd. 
Carded ply yarns. 


From “Staple Cotton Fabrics” by John Hoye. Courtesy, McGraw Hill Book Co. 
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COAL OR OIL? 
Which is More Economical? 


W. F. ScHAPHORST 


HETHER or not oil is more economical than coal 

as a fuel, or vice versa, depends primarily on three 
things: 1—The Locality. 2—The Cost of the Fuel. 3— 
The Heat Value of the Fuel. 

At the present time, for instance, coal is easier to get 
in many localities than oil, and the chances are it will 
prove to be more economical until the emergency passes 
over. 

One 


manufacturer of refinery equipment openly stated in an 


Even in some refineries they are burning coal. 


advertisement that they were firing theireboilers with coal 
because of the higher prices they were getting for their 
fuel oil. 

But of course this does not prove that coal is more eco- 
nomical than oil in every locality, even now. It does 
prove, though, that oil refiners themselves check up heat 


values carefully and are not averse to the use of coal rather 
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than oil when coal costs less per B.t.u. That being 

2 the 
case, isn’t it logical that every user of oil or coal should 
do the same? 


To assist in checking oil values against coal, here is a 
chart, prepared by the writer. Simply zigzag through the 
cost of oil per gal., column A; boiler efficiency with oil, 
column B; B.t.u. per Ib. of oil, column D; and the specific 
gravity, column F. The intersection with column G then 
gives the number of B.t.u.’s in the oil that can be purchased 
by one cent. 

The zigzag from the right through the cost of coal. 
dollars per ton, column L; boiler efficiency with coal. 
column K; and B.t.u. per pound of coal, column H. The 
intersection with column G now gives the number of 
B. t. u.’s in the coal that can be purchased by one cent, per- 


mitting a tell tale comparison with oil. 


Thus the dotted lines drawn across this chart show how 
oil at 5c per gallon is compared with coal at $8 per ton 
In this special instance one cent will buy 24,000 B. t. u. of 
oil, or, a little over 19,000 B.t.u. of coal. Oil has the 


advantage under the conditions of this particular problem 
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WOMEN’S FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY 


(Continued from page 190) 


percentage of hose without breaks in the leg portion at the 
rime of discard are all considered. 
measures, the S x P hose probably would be the most 
satisfactory. 


From these same 


Bursting Strength 


Both cotton and service are significant sources of varia- 
tion (9) in the bursting strength (Tables IV and VI). 
Individual comparisons show that the hose knit from the 
American-Egyptian cottons are significantly higher in 
bursting strength throughout service than those made from 
the Coker Wilds. 
breaking strength. Increasing amounts of service produced 
significant decreases in the bursting strength of the hose. 


Similar results were found for yarn 


Elastic Properties 


The values of s, the number of pounds required to 
stretch the upper leg of the hose to 19.2 inches circum 
ference at the 200th cycle, and s’-s, the increase in load 
required to stretch the hose from 19.2 to 20.2 inches at the 
200th cycle, are reported in Table V. In general it required 
approximately two and one-half times as many pounds to 
stretch the hose from 19.2 to 20.2 inches circumference as 
to stretch the hose to 19.2 inches circumference. 

The hose used for the study herein reported were made 
from 120/2 yarns and with stretch welts. In a previous 
investigation (4) made in this laboratory on hose of four 
different constructions, student nurses preferred hose made 
irom 120/2 yarn with stretch welt rather than heavier hose 
or hose with plain knit welts. The s value for new hose 
at the O-test period were similar to those previously re- 
ported (4) but the s’-s values were somewhat higher. 

The s values may be considered as a measure of the 
tightness of the hose on the leg. Hays, Petersen, and Tay- 
lor (5) found a positive correlation between the s’-s values 
and the distortion produced after the hose had been dis- 
tended 2,000 times on the Frazier machine. Hose with a 
high s’-s value are more difficult to stretch beyond the size 
of the average leg than those with a lower value. 

Cotton is a significant source of variance for s, but is not 
for s'-s (Table VI). Service produced a significant increase 
in s and decrease in s’-s values. A few individual compari 
sons for cotton were found to be statistically significant but 
they are of no practical importance. 


Fluidity 


The fluidity values for the new hose from the four varie- 
ties of cotton are very similar, being 5.6, 5.6, 5.5, and 5.0 
thes for Coker Wilds, Pima, S x P, and Pima Backcross, 
respectively (Table V). 
that the four cottons were chemically of good quality. 


These relatively low values show 
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ln an analysis of variance of the fluidity data, both variety 
of cotton and period of service are significant sources of 
variation (Table V1). Individual comparisons show that 
the Pima cotton was significantly more deteriorated than 
the Coker Wilds or the S x P but not more than the Pima 
Backcross. However, these statistical differences are not 
reflected in the length of service of the hose. 

As measured by fluidity as well as bursting strength and 
elastic properties, all four cottons reacted similarly to 
service. Table VI shows that the interaction, cotton with 
service, is not significant for these three measures when 
tested by the source of variation, between stockings. 


The hose were significantly more deteriorated after 6 
periods of wear than when new and after 12 periods of 
wear than after 6. However, no difference greater than 
that due to chance existed among the values at 12, 18 and 
24 periods. Some unpublished data show the same results 
with service for three lots of hosiery made from the S x P 
cotton and in the same construction but with different toe 
reintorcements. Also the bursting strength data herein 
show a similar trend. 

When separate analyses of variance were made for the 
fluidity data after 6, 12, 18, and 24 periods of service, the 
source of variation, wearer, was significant in each case. 
After the twelfth period of wear and laundering the aver- 
age fluidity value for wearer 8 was 6.1 rhes, and that for 
wearer 12 was 7.2 rhes. It is apparent that this range is 
relatively large when it is considered that the average value 
for the fluidity of the new hose is 5.4 and that for the hose 
at the end of 24 periods of wear is 6.5. 


In a previous publication (8) reporting the serviceability 
of boy’s cotton union suits, the average fluidity value of 
the new garments was 6.9 rhes and the average value at 
the end of 24 periods of wear and laundering was 15.2 
rhes. This range is much larger than that obtained for the 
women’s hose during 24 periods of service (Table V), but 
each period of service for suits was one-half week of wear 
and one laundering, whereas for hose it was one day of 
wear and one laundering. 

Twenty-four periods of service for the union suits re- 
duced the average bursting strength from 66.5 to 28.8 
pounds. For these lightweight hose, this change was from 
35.4 to 25.8 pounds. The greater amount of service given 
the union suits resulted in a greater amount of deteriora- 
tion as measured by fluidity and bursting strength. 


SUMMARY 


Four varieties of long staple cotton were spun into yarns, 
then knit into women’s full fashioned hosiery and subjected 
to wear and laboratory tests. 
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Fig. 1. 
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PERIOD OF SERVICE 
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(DAYS) 


Frequency distribution of time of discard of hose when the 246 hose from all four varieties of cotton 


were combined. 


Pima, S x P, and P x (S x P) American-Egyptian cot- 
tons from the U. S. Experiment Station at Sacaton, Ariz., 
were classed as grade 1, 1-9/16 inches staple. A commer- 
cially produced Coker Wilds cotton was classed as Strict 
Middling of 13 inches staple. The four cottons were spun 
under controlled conditions into 90/2 and 120/2 combed 
yarns with a 3.75 Z twist multiplier in the single and 4.25 


210 


S twist multiplier in the ply. The yarns were mercerized 
and gassed, then knit into women’s full fashioned hosiery. 

The hose were worn by student nurses in a Washington 
hospital. Samples removed at regular intervals of 6 periods 
of wear and laundering were subjected to physical and 
chemical analyses. The remaining hose were continued m 


service until worn out. 
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The three American-Egyptian cottons produced stronger 
yarns and hose with higher bursting strength than did the 


shorter staple Coker Wilds cotton. The fluidity values 
showed that all four cottons were of good quality chemically. 

There was no statistically significant difference in the 
length of service of hose made from any of the four cottons. 
However, the hose from the Coker Wilds appeared to be 
the least satisfactory when the numerical values for the 
length of service, time of first break in the leg portion, and 
the percentage of hose without breaks in the leg portion 
at the time of discard are all considered. And the S x P 
hose probably would be the most satisfactory. As evaluated 
by fluidity there was little difference in chemical deteriora- 
tion among the four cottons. 

In the Frazier test for elastic properties, the differences 
between the four cottons were statistically significant but 
were not of practical importance. 

Service produced a significant amount of deterioration 
in cotton as measured by bursting strength and fluidity. 
The amount of deterioration was greater during the first 
\2 periods of wear than during the second half, the 12th 
to the 24th period. 

The variation attributable to individual wearers is sig- 
nificant when evaluated by the sensitive fluidity test. 
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HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF INSTALLING 
A HEAT EXCHANGER? 


This Chart Gives the Power Such an Exchanger Will 
Save 


W. F. ScHAPHORST 


N too many plants the heat exchanger is a device whose 
value is not fully appreciated. The idea seems to persist 
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that heat exchangers are “made to sell’ mostly, that they 
are a “theoretical” addition to the plant rather than a prac- 
tical addition. This statement, for instance, is commonly 
found in advertisements, “Our heai exchanger will save 
from 10 to 25 per cent of your fuel,” whereupon the reader 
or prospective buyer habitually adds his grain of salt. 
He has become calloused to statements of this type which 
sometimes are exaggerations when applied to other equip- 
ment. 

But they are not exaggerations when they refer to high 
grade heat exchangers. So, in order to set any doubting 
Thomases aright I have developed the accompanying chart. 
Simply lay a straightedge across the chart and column B 
immediately gives the boiler horse power saved by almost 
type of high grade heat exchanger. 
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For example, if you use 2,000 pounds of water per hour 
for some purpose or other, and if that water requires heat 
ing, and if heat that you are now allowing to go to waste 
will increase the temperature of that water 150° F., how 
many boiler horse power will the heat exchanger save? 

Connect the 2,000, column A, with the 150, column C, 
and column B shows the saving to be 9 boiler horse power, 
as indicated by the dotted line drawn across the chart. 

In other words, the heat exchanger virtually gives you 
9 boiler h.p. for nothing. It utilizes the heat that would 
otherwise go to waste. Or, if you have a boiler in your 
plant and if it is a 60 h.p. unit, and if you add the above 
heat exchanger, you can then get 69 h.p. out of the same 
boiler without burning any more fuel. 

The range of the chart, it will be noted, is great enougl} 
to handle the conditions in most plants. 600 h.p. saved is 
the maximum, but by adding or subtracting ciphers from 
the figures in column A you can make the chart apply to 
any condition. Thus for example if the quantity of water 
is 20 lb. per hour instead of 2,000 the same dotted line 
can be used and the answer in column B will be 0.09 
boiler h.p. instead of 9 h.p. That is, when you deduct 
ciphers from column A you move the decimal point as 
many places to the left as the number of ciphers deducted. 
On the other hand if there are 200,000 lb. of water per 
hour the same dotted line will give the answer as 900 
boiler horse power saved because in this case as many 
ciphers must be added to column B as are added to col- 


umn A, 
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e Technical Notes e 
From Foreign Sources 


Quantitative Strength Determination of Amylase 
(Diastase) Preparations 


E. Lenk—J. Soc. Dyers & Col., 58-138, July, 1942.— 
Amylase preparations have been in use for many years in 
the textile, brewing, paper and food trades. Numerous 
methods of analysis, or more usually comparative strength 
determinations, have been brought forward, but these 
have either fallen short of requirements or have been com- 
plex or cumbersome. 

For the purpose of such determinations the changes of 
starch during decomposition are examined. These occur 
in three phases, (a) liquefaction, (b) conversion into dex- 
trine and (c) conversion into maltose. Sugar (maltose) 
is produced in phase (a) and increased in phase (b). The 
reason for this is that starch consists of two layers, an outer 
layer of amylopectin and an inner layer of amylose. The 
former is the portion possessing the property of forming 
pastes; it contains phosphorus and does not give a color 
reaction with iodine, while amylose dissolves in water to a 
thin solution and gives the characteristic blue coloration of 
starch paste. The action of amylase on both components 
ultimately yields maltose. 


212 


There are two main groups of commercial diastase op 
amylase preparations, zooamylases or animal diastase prep. 
arations (group 1), and the phytoamylases or vegetable 
amylases (group 2). Products obtained from pancreas 
saliva, etc., belong to group 1, while group 2 can be sub. 
divided into (a) malt diastases, such as Diastafor, and (b) 
bacterial amylases, such as Rapidase. 
members of the different groups vary considerably, and the 
optimum conditions of such products are influenced by 
temperature, pH of solution, effect of neutral salts and 
the presence of buffering and protecting agents. 

As starch is decomposed according to the sequence (a) 
liquefied, (b) converted into dextrine and (c) converted 


The properties of 


into maltose, any of the three phases can be used as a 
basis for strength analysis of diastases. The first phase can 
be readily followed with a viscometer, by which the reduc- 
tion in viscosity brought about by varying quantities of 
the same or different ferments can be ascertained. Another 
proved method is the use of iodine as an indicator of the 
degree of conversion. The author has found that the vis- 
cosity of starch pastes fall to the lowest point as the blue 
iodine color changes to red-violet, and that it is possible 
to determine the end point of the first phase by this means. 
In other words, the end of the first or liquefaction phase 
can be determined by ascertaining the starting point of the 
dextrinisation phase. In this phase the blue iodine colora- 
tion changes through blue-violet, red-violet to red and 
eventually to yellow. There are two important points, 
termed limits (L1 and L2) at which the blue coloration 
is changed to blue-violet (L1) and from red to yellow (L2). 
Though it has previously been considered that in work 
on amylases comparable results can be obtained only with 
one and the same starch group, the author has found that 
almost all starch groups are suitable for diastase analysis 
if the properties of different starches are taken into con- 
sideration and a specific “starch factor” employed for each. 
The determination of starch factors is described, and a 
table given for such factors for different types of starch. 
As the result of an extensive examination of different 
types of diastases, the conclusion is reached that by means 
of the iodine indicator method described the diastase con- 
centration or effective strength of commercial diastase 
preparations can be determined quickly and exactly. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
APPEAR ON PAGE XX 
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READY NOW! 


CALCO’S HANDY 
HYDROSULPHITE-CAUSTIC INDICATOR 


HERE’S ANOTHER test kit that’s equally as useful holds both hydrosulphite and caustic test-tapes. 


for textile men as Calco’s PH indicator. Here’s another example of the practical value 
As you can see from the actual-size illustration of Calco Technical Service . . . devoted to helping 
above, it’s conveniently small as any ' ~ you use Calco dyes for best results. 

pocket-size tape-measure. N “\ To get your Calco Hydrosulphite- 
This Calco tester has an air-tight, 1 Caustic Indicator . . . all you have to 


moisture-prooftransparentcase which do is to ask your Calco representative. 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION * AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE NEW YORK CHARLOTTE CHICAGO 
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160,000 Americans die of cancer 
annually. Authorities say many 
of these deaths could be avoided. 


Help us spread the knowledge 
that cancer can, in many cases, be 
cured. Enlist today in your local 
unit of the Women's Field Army. 


In the Metropolitan Area, ad- 
dress the New York City Cancer 
Committee, 130 East 66th Street. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


350 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y 
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CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 
OF THE FIBERS 


By LOUIS A. OLNEY 
Professor of Chemistry and Dyeing 
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Textile Associates, Inc. 
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®CLASSIFIEDe 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
or supplies for sale—the rate is $6.25 per column inch or les 
per insertion. 





SOUTHERN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Na- 
tionally recognized manufacturer of textile chemical spe- 
cialties with headquarters in New York City seeks services 
of highly experienced sales representative to reside in either 
Atlanta, Georgia or Columbus, Georgia. This is an unusual 
opportunity for enterprising representative with technical 
and practical background. Applicants must state age, 
draft status, experience and references to insure interview. 
Our organization 
knows of this advertisement. Box No. 437. 


All letters held in strict confidence. 





WANTED: Intelligent, industrious man who wishes te 
learn garment dyeing. Must be draft free. Starting at 
$35.00 per week with steady growing income. Write 
Loebl Dye Works, Inc., Roanoke, Virginia. 


ASSISTANT DYER: Man with experience in han- 
dling cotton and rayon on pads and jigs. Curtain goods 
experience will be helpful. Location, Southern Massachu- 
setts. Write Box No. 438. 
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THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 


For your de-sizing problems — 
our technical men are at your 


service .. . Write or ‘phone. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON. AVENUE, NEW YORK 


“LAUNDER-OMETER > 


for Washing Tests—Mechanical Action— 
Color Fastness and Staining Tests—De- 
tergent Tests—Fastness to Fulling Tests 
—Leather Dyeing Tests—Dry Cleaning 
Tests—Vat and Sulphur Dye Tests——-Gen- 
eral Laboratory Use—Shrinking Tests. 


erated wash- 
ing testing un- 
der controllable 
conditions. Twen- 
ty samples may 
be tested at 
one time 


ATLAS-OMETERS 


THER-OMETER LAUNDER-OMETER FADE-OMETER 


SILICATE 


More than ever, little must 
do much. So miii superintendents are looking into 
their various processes with a critical eye. Those 
who use STAR Brand for a bleaching assistant 
pocket real savings in peroxide, by having baths 
properly stabilized. 


Careful tests to measure the stabilizing efficiency 
of alkalis in the peroxide bath when no bleaching 
material is present in 3 hour periods showed: 
WITH SILICATE, no change in peroxide content. 
WITH AMMONIA, loss from 15-70%. 


Are you acquainted with STAR Brand? Get further 
information and samples for your experiments. 


OTHER STAR FEATURES * High standards of purity 
insure longer life bleach baths. * With correct 
uniform alkalinity, control is easier and first qual- 
ity goods surer. 


gilt, P PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 


sh 4 Gen'l Offices & Lab.: 125 S. Third St., Phila., Pa 
NRE Chicago Sales Sffice: 205 West Wacker Drive. 
Sold in Canada by National Silicates Ltd, Toronto 


—— OF SODA 





er of Workers 


WORKERS 
Millions 


THESE CHARTS SHOW 
ESTIMATED PARTICI- 
PATION IN PAYROLL 
SAVINGS PLANS FOR 
WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS (Members of 
Armed Forces Included 
Starting August 1942) 


STUDY THEM WITH AN EYE TO THE FUTURE! 





There is more to these charts than meets the eye. 
Not seen, but clearly projected into the future, is 
the sales curve of tomorrow. Here isthethrilling 
story of over 25,000,000 American workers who 
are today voluntarily saving close to FOUR AND 
A HALF BILLION DOLLARS per year in War 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Think what this money will buy in the way of guns 
and tanks and planes for Victory today—and 
mountains of brand new consumer goods tomorrow. 
Remember, too, that War Bond money grows 
in value every year it is saved, until at maturity 
it returns $4 for every $3 invested! 


Here indeed is a solid foundation for the peace-time 
business that will follow victory. At the same time, 
it is a real tribute to the voluntary American way 
of meeting emergencies that has seen us through 
every Crisis in our history. 

But there is still moretobedone. As our armed 
forces continue to press the attack in all quarters of 
the globe, as war costs mount, so must the record 
of our savings keep pace. 

Clearly, on charts like these, tomorrow’s Victory 
— and tomorrow’s sales curves—are being plotted 
today by 50,000,000 Americans who now hold 
WAR BONDS. 


Give wie 
War Savings Bonds 


This space is a contribution to America’s all-out war effort by 
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The ideal product for 
PARACHUTE and FLARE CLOTH 


Perma-Terge || AQUATITE both 


SOFTENS oe 


329367 © 
AND 


SWELLS \\ Y “A Wale on er 
' |AQUATITE, A 


A one baih water repellent finish for hosiery, 
cotton duck, rayons, satins, etc., which meets 


‘SHOW Write for exacting Government specifications as well 
ARTICI- Information as all civilian standards. 

YROLL 

aa REFINED PRODUCTS CORP ° 

ING . 

nbers : Plant. Laboratories and Warehouses at Lyndhurst, N. J. ALCO OIL & CHEMIC L CORP. 


cluded New England Representatives: Executive Office 
1942) nS eee ee Trenton Ave. and William Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We olles 06 tha Taste atk Med Toutes 
a full line of 


DYESTUFFS DYEWOODS 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


The experience gained through many years of manufacturing quality 
products, progressive research policies and the faith of our customers allow 
us to face the present emergencies with confidence. 


As in the past, we are prepared to help you with any manufacturing 
problems you may have. We place our experience and our research facilities 
at your disposal. 


MAY WE SERVE YOU? 


COMMONWEALTH COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets, Brooklyn, N.Y 


Philadelphia © Chicago © Charlotte ° Gloversville ° Kansas City . Montreal 


REPORTER April 26, 1943 








STAR 
PRODUCTS 
for PROCESSING 
MILITARY FABRICS 


FUNGICIDE G 


To meet government specifi- 
_\ cations for mildewproofing 
ee" sleeping bags, webbing, 
tentage, shoe linings, tapes, 
mosquito netting, efc. . . non 
toxic . . non irritating. 


ARKO FIRE 
RETARDANT 


For flameproofing uniform 
cloth, tentage, felts, etc. 


AQUAROL'’ 


Produces a water-repellent 
finish on uniform cloth, 
overcoatings, and other 
military fabrics .. . used in a 
single bath treatment with 
Fungicide G to impart water- 
repellency and mildew resistance . 
used in a single bath treatment with 
Arko Fire Retardant to produce water- 
repellency and fire-resistance. 


CULOFIX L’* 


For preventing color-bleed 
in water of direct dyed cotton. 


*Reg. US. Pat. Off 


ARKANSAS CO. INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AC INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


NEWARK |NC NEWJERSEY 


Established for over 38 years 
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TO ADVERTISERS 


Alco Oil & Chemical Corp.. . Xx 
Althouse Chemical Co........ ; ....Second Cover 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp... 

American Aniline Products, Inc. ‘ : il 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp........... Back Cover 
American Dyewood Co.. ut 

American Viscose Corp. 

Ansul Chemical Co. 

Aqua-Sec Corp. 

Aridye Corp. . 

Arkansas Company, Inc...... 

Arnold-Hoffman & Co., Inc.. 

Atlas Electric Devices Co. 
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AMERICA’S MILLS 
ARE KNITTING 


| 
THE S 


MN] 





@ Knitting mills all over the country are going 
full blast—in many cases 24 hours a day—pro- 
ducing needed textiles for the millions of menin 
America’s armed forces. Knitted gloves, under- 
wear, sweaters, hosiery, caps, and many other 
knitted supplies are seeing active service with 
our fighting men everywhere...and America’s 
mills are pledged to keep those men supplied! 
In this vital work of the textile industry, Burkart- 
Schier is playing an active part. Burkart-Schier 
chemists and textile chemicals are working right 
along with America’s mills, helping to process all 
sorts of military fabrics, making fabrics fit to fight! 


HURK SCHIE 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL Co. 
Manufacturing Chemists jor the Textile Industry 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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CONSTANT GLOTH SPEED 1: 200 YARDS Po: Mu 


With this tuber, increased speed up to 200 
yards a minute is possible, under complete 
control and with constant cloth speed. Ten- 
sion can be adjusted from tensionless to the 
maximum on the package—easily and quickly 
by the operator. 


The let-off is so designed and placed that it 
can be easily and quickly loaded. Let-off and 
take-up are both on the operator’s side of 
machine—~saving time and floor space. 


Measuring is accurate and dependable, since 
tension between the let-off and measuring 
drum has been reduced to the minimum. 


Start, stop, let-off, take-up and measuring 
drum are synchronously controlled by operat- 
ing one foot pedal. 


The measuring roll is non-corrosive, has a long 
wearing finish and is mounted on a movable 
carriage to facilitate selvage alignment. 


OTHER IMPORTANT FEATURES 
Ball bearings are used throughout. 


Electrical equipment is all enclosed in dust 
proof, machine surfaced housing attached to 
the machine. 


Yardage meter is located close to the measur- 
ing drum for easy reading. 
Lubricated parts are all sealed. 


Tube holder is non-slip and self locking type 
with instant release. 


VAN VLAANDEREN MACHINE CO. 
370 STRAIGHT STREET, PATERSON. N. J. 


World’s largest manufacturers of synthetic fabric processing 
machinery 
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YARN SLASHER — When it was WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? I: it a TRITONS- synthetic decerzents, en 


found that no standard laboratory yarn question of yarn sizing, dye penetration, gray ee 

slasher was available. our laboratory re- goods desizing, or fabric finishing? Whatever RHOTEXES synthetic cums jor sizing and 
search men devised this ingenious ma- the problem, the Rohm & Haas Sales Service iol 

chine which closely approximates textile Laboratory is prepared to offer its suggestions. DEGOMMAS Concentrated diastatic and 
mill equipment. This machine is used in In thi a ee en fr Ones. 

a - , - sr n this modern and complete textile labora- 

sizing, coating, impregnating and finish- Tage Sry cael sm nr apt annaR parie om RHOPLEXES— Aqueous resin dispersions for 
ing yarns. Through precise control of time, . P a ae Penns me eanting Junotes. 

tension, temperature, and drying rate. 
mill results are obtained under labora- 
tory conditions. Although the photograph 
shows the yarn being can dried, the equip- eith dena 

ment may be converted for use as an air ; FORMOPON —Reaucing and stripping agent 
dryer. After treatment and drying, the Tell us about your problem and the wheels in acid systems. 

yarn is automatically wound in skeins on of this miniature textile plant will begin turn- LYKOPON —Reducing and stripping agent in 
the frames at extreme right. ing in search of a satisfactory solution. basic systems. 


BP ROHM & HAAS COMPANY & 


WASHINGTON SOU ARE, PHILADELPHI &. P44. = 


ment for testing and checking every plant RHONITES - 

operation. If a standard laboratory machine pa 
is not on the market, our technicians have 
designed equipment to accomplish the de- 


urea formaldekyde 
resins for textile finishing. 


PROTOLIN- Stripping agent 


and piece goods. 





Manutacturers of Chemicals including Plastics Synthetic Insecticides Fungicides Enzymes Chemicals for the Leather, Textue and other Industries 
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THEY’RE IN THE 


NAVY now 


Attention!... Yes indeed, our sisters-in-arms 
Seen aati ae cate eee 


deserve it—and we salute them for their finé 
organization and efficient service. 


emulsifying, 


jor sizing and 


And whether they are on duty or off, at work, at play 
or at rest, many of the garments they wear will 


saponin have the Fibres (or the Fabrics) treated or finished, 


diastatic and 


— with Scholler Processing Products—for 
Style, Beauty, and Long Service Life. 

For over 55 years Scholler Products have 
heen recognized as a standard of quality. 


yo a FINISHES 


Reg. U.S.A. and Canada 


or wool stock 
‘tripping agent 


pping agent 


CHOLLER BROS., INC.- Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes - Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila., Pa. - St. Catharines, Ontario, Can. 





“Essential to the war effort’? must continue to rating our research and product developments 


guard the reserves and allocate the flow of many If you are confronted with a problem arising @ 
chemical supplies. of difficulty in obtaining chemicals and textile sg@ 


Helping to fill the ‘‘gaps” in chemical supply for _ cialties for your high priority business, or beca 
both the war and home fronts is Cyanamid’s big _ of the non-priority nature of your manufacture, Call 
wartime undertaking. It is a job that calls for upon Cyanamid. We will be glad to apply off 
action ...expanding our plants and equipment... _ facilities to help in the solution of your problem 
speeding our production methods...and accele- There is no obligation. 
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A M E R I C A N C YA N A M I D SULPHONATED OILS + PENETRANTS ~ FINISHES + SOFTINE 


AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION SIZING COMPOUNDS + DECERESOL* WETTING AGE 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company ano otHeR SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. * Reg. U.S. Pel 








